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A Natural 
Remedy 


Time was when disease was thought to be due to the direct influence of evil 
spirits, and exorcism and magic were invoked to cast it out. 

Science has taught us wisdom. The evil spirits exist still. We call them 
“‘ Disease Germs,” and they also must be cast out. Once lodged in the stomach or 


intestines, fever with its hallucinations or biliousness with its aches and pains is 
the result. 


Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ 
is the approved remedy for driving out disease germs. Its action is quick and 
thorough. It clears the intestines, rouses the torpid liver to new life, stimulates 
the mucous membrane to a healthy action, and cleanses and invigorates the whole 
digestive tract. 

It may be safely taken at any time by old or young. 


It 1s very effective in the early stage of Diarrhea by removing the irritating cause. 
Be prepaved for emergencies by alway's keeping a bottle in the house. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 


Our Gliders hold World’s Records. 


CLARKE & Co 
| GLIDERS. 


CHANUTE TYPE, body control, £34 
CHANUTE TYPE, lever control, 240 
VOISIN TYPE, body control, £50 
VOISIN TYPE, with seat and lever control, £6 
WRIGHT TYPE, with seat and full controls, £9 
WRIGHT TYPE, with seat and full control 
complete with Pylon, 100 ft. starting rail, an 
delivered free within 60 miles of works, £10 
Also some Second-hand Machines. 


FOR SALE—wr. WRIGHT GLIDEH 
built by us (see illustration), This machine holc 
World’s Record for distance and duration. Prig 
on application. 


Crown Works, High St., Kingston-on-Thames 


Telegrams: Flyers, Kingston-on-Thames.” 
Telephone: P.O, Kingston 1183. 


Mount Vernon Hospital for Consumptio 
and DISEASES OF THE CHEST, 


HAMPSTEAD and NORTHWOOD. 
Chairman—HENRY STEDALL, Esq. 


The Committee of Management most earnestly plead for greater financial support to enable them to main: 
the Hospitals at Hampstead and Northwood. 


Unul the present liabilities of the Hospital are liquidated, it will not be possible to open more than the pre: 
numter of Beds. £48,000 required annually. P 


£1,000 will Endow a Bed. 3 £500 will Endow a Cot. 


Bankers—Messrs. HOARE, 37, Ficet Street, E.C. Cheques may be sent to— 
Offices—7, Fitzroy Square, W. WILLIAM J. MORTON, Secretary. 
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WORSLEY HALL, MANCHESTER, ONE OF LORD ELLESMERE’S RESIDENCES 


The Badminton Magazine 
“THE COLOURS” 


V.—THE EARL OF ELLESMERE 
Red, White Sleeves; Black Cap 
BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


AMONG the articles which Lord Ellesmere has been good enough 
to write for this magazine was one in which, in accordance, 
I should say, with a special request, he advised the neophyte who 
had an inclination to race how best to begin. He pointed to several 
varying methods, showing the advantages and disadvantages of each. 
‘TI believe implicitly there is such a thing as luck,” he remarked 
with emphasis, and wound up with the expression of a ‘‘ more or 
less confident hope that brighter fortunes may yet be in store for my 
humble self,” a wish in which everyone who takes any interest in 
the Turf will cordially unite, for so far the good luck which Lord 
Ellesmere assuredly deserves cannot be said to have come. Few 
NO. CLXXVIII. VOL. xxx.—May Ig10 KK 
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men conduct the various businesses of life with more shrewdness 
and sound common sense than that habitually displayed by the 
owner of the red, white sleeves; he has spent money without stint, 
and that his record of success should not have been considerably 
greater than it is affords one more example of that ‘“ glorious 
uncertainty ’’ of which we are accustomed to hear. 

Lord Ellesmere’s racing career dates from just the third of a 
century back. Considering his keen interest in the Turf it is perhaps 
strange that he should have delayed his start so long. In 1876, 
however, at the Cobham sale he bought a bay son of Scottish Chief 
and Becky Sharp called Dalgarno, the first animal to carry the 


ROYAL LANCASHIRE SHOW, BOLTON—LADY ELLESMERE PRESENTING CUP 
WON BY LORD CALTHORPE’'S SHORTHORN COW ‘‘ SWEETHEART” 


colours happily still so familiar. Dalgarno came out for the Althorp 
Park Stakes at the Northampton and Pytchley Hunt Meeting, 
without success, but on his second appearance almost succeeded in 
landing the new jacket. Fred Archer was riding, and only failed by 
a neck to beat Tom Cannon on Salute fora Maiden Plate. But at 
length the ice was to be broken, and at the First Spring Meeting, 
in another Maiden Plate, Dalgarno, Archer again in the saddle, won 
for Lord Ellesmere his first race. His ambition was naturally to 
secure the chief prizes of the Turf, races the names of which carry 
significance with them, and this desire was to some extent gratified 
when the colt took the Lavant Stakes at Goodwood, then, it may be 
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noted, run over four furlongs. There were several better favourites 
than Dalgarno, whom, however, Archer squeezed home by a head. 

I do not, of course, propose to follow the history of the 
colours in elaborate detail; and, passing over a variety of small 
triumphs and smaller or greater disappointments, come to the first 
famous horse who carried the red and white. This was Hampton, the 
son of Lord Clifden and Lady Langden, though it should be said 
that it was not until some time after Hampton had made a name 
that Lord Ellesmere became possessed of him. The horse is worth 
discussing at length, if only as an example of how little one can tell 
what an animal may turn out to be. Hampton, the property of a 
Mr. Ireland, made his first appearance at Oxford in a Maiden Plate 
of £50, which after a hard fight he won by a short head from a 
creature of whom, so far as I am aware, nothing more was ever 
heard. What was thought of the performance is shown by the fact 
that he was promptly put into the selling race, the South Western 
Stakes, at what used to be the Cockney Carnival on Molesey Hurst. 
He won, and the late James Nightingall saw in him sufficient possi- 
bilities to induce him to bid up to 200 guineas. Presumably it was 
in consequence of his victory at Hampton that he received his 
name; but Nightingall did not seem to be particularly pleased when 
he got the colt home, at any rate he straightway put him into 
another selling race at Brighton, after winning which, other people 
sharing his moderate estimate, he was enabled to retain him 
for 150 guineas. Nevertheless he did not chance him again in a 
seller; he performed in a couple of Nurseries, both at Warwick, 
without success. 

It is a curious thing about Hampton that every season during 
the five years he was on the Turf he always won the first race for 
which he ran. As a three-year-old this was the Great Welcomes 
Handicap at Croydon, in which he carried 6 st. g lb., and then he 
proved himself an extraordinarily good bargain by winning the 
Great Metropolitan. There seems to have been a very moderate 
field this year—1875—and the penalty for his Croydon success only 
raised his weight to 6st. 3 lb.; but he won, and seemed at least to 
have emerged from the ranks of the selling-platers. It was thought 
worth while, indeed, later on in the year to enter him for the 
Cesarewitch, in which with 7st. 2lb. he made noshow. This was 
the year when the race went to the late Prince Soltykoff’s Duke 
of Parma, a horse of whom I have pleasant recollections, having 
spent very many hours on his back in after years, when he was 
doing duty as a training hack at Danebury. A story was current 
that he had run at Yarmouth with shoes which only distantly 
resembled racing plates, though it is not to be supposed that his 
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owner was cognisant of this, and indeed very likely it is one of those 
‘things which people will say.” But, as to Hampton, another field 
for his energies was discovered. He was bought by Mr. F. G. Hob- 
son, famous in Turf history for having won the Grand National 
on Austerlitz, and being devoted to jumping, his new owner set 
himself to ascertain what the colt could do over hurdles. Hampton 
ran in the principal hurdle race at Croydon, and as a three-year- 
old, carrying 11 st., ridden by Robert I’Anson, finished second to 
Chandos, Jewitt up. Chandos, who carried 12 st. 7lb. and won by 
ten lengths, was one of the best hurdlers ever known. It was a 
great performance for a colt of Hampton’s age. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF WORSLEY HALL 


As a four-year-old, Hampton was not out till the Goodwood 
Stakes, and it being his first race of the year, in accordance with 
custom he won. But the Doncaster Cup was beyond him. This 
went to Craig Millar, who had taken the Leger. With 8st. 12 lb. 
in the Cesarewitch Hampton was not mentioned in the betting, 
though several animals are quoted at the liberal price of 1,000 to 15; 
but he again displayed proficiency as a jumper by winning the Great 
Sandown Hurdle Race, landing a 10 to 1 chance. As a five-year-old 
Hampton first came out for the Northumberland Plate, and took it, 
by one of those short heads which were frequent in his career, from 
Lord Durham’s Glendale. The Goodwood Stakes he could not 
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manage, but he won the Goodwood Cup from Skylark, Archer up, 
with Petrarch behind him, amongst others. Next year, as a six- 
year-old, he first carried Lord Ellesmere’s colours, having been 
bought at Newmarket in the previous December for 7,200 guineas. 
In these days Her Majesty’s Plates were in the programme of 
various meetings. A few good stayers used to go the rounds and 
carry off many of these; Caller Ou secured no fewer than thirty- 
four, Lilian twenty-seven, and Fisherman twenty-six. Hampton 
had his share. 

A valued trophy which he gained for his new owner was the 
Epsom Gold Cup, in which he beat the French Verneuil by a length, 
though in the Ascot Cup the visitor had his revenge, winning from 
Silvio and St. Christophe, with Hampton last. One of my earliest 
recollections of racing is of the Goodwood Stakes of 1878. A friend, 
who has since done service to the State as Minister, was then 
Lord Ellesmere’s guest for the meeting, and I well remember his 
enthusiastic conviction that Hampton could not be beaten. The 
horse was almost as good a favourite as Norwich, the two starting 
at 4 tor and g to 2 respectively; but Fordham on the absolute 
favourite, carrying 7 st. 3lb., beat Archer on Hampton with gst. by 
a length. Hampton distinguished himself in the Cambridgeshire in 
this, Isonomy’s year. That best of good things (three years, 7st. 1 1b.) 
scored by a couple of lengths from Touchet (four years, 7 st. 7 Ib.), 
with La Merveille, who was to win the race next year (three years, 
6st. 31b.), half a length behind, followed by Hampton (six years, 
gst. 3lb.), beaten a head for third place. Among the thirty-eight 
runners were a number of notably good horses. 

Hampton was not long in making his mark at the stud. Put 
to Corrie, a colt known as Highland Chief was the result, and in 
1882 he came out at Newmarket for the Stud Produce Stakes, for 
which he was just beaten; but he did better a little later on in the 
Exeter. Here a filly belonging to the late Lord Falmouth, Brito- 
martis, was favourite, Archer in the magpie jacket being at this time 
accustomed to carry well-nigh all before him; but Highland Chief 
was too good for her. He was then put away for the Middle Park 
Plate, which had attained such repute that it was described as the 
“two-year-old Derby’”’; for though, as a matter of fact, no winner 
of it had up to that time won the great race, it had fallen to none 
but horses of the highest class—Pero Gomez had indeed been 
beaten only by a short head at Epsom, Prince Charlie had won 
the Two Thousand Guineas, as had Petrarch, and the Leger as well. 
There were seven starters in 1882, Highland Chief and Macheath 
equal favourites, and the latter scored by half a length. Lord 
Eilesmere’s colt, however, carried off a Home-bred Sweepstakes, 
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and only just failed to give a good colt named Keir 61b. in the 
Houghton Stakes. 

At this tine Lord Ellesmere’s horses were trained by Charles 
Archer, and notwithstanding that Highland Chief stood at a long 
price for the Derby, he was quietly fancied for the great race. 
Galliard, who had won the Two Thousand, was favourite at 7 to 2, 
pressed in the market by Sir Frederick Johnstone’s St. Blaise, the 
well-named son of Hermit and Fusee. He had been tried with the 
winners of the previous Derby and Oaks, and had done sufficiently 
well to raise great hopes at Kingsclere. Those who are on the 
look-out for omens were strengthened in their belief in him because 


STETCHWORTH PARK, NEAR NEWMARKET 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


a fire broke out among the furzes at the top of the hill; this was 
of course supposed to be a recommendation of a “blaze.” At 
Tattenham Corner, Charles Wood, who was riding the colt, shot 
him on to the rails and so got a decided advantage; indeed, coming 
down the hill it looked as if he had won the race; but Webb on 
Highland Chief was in close pursuit, and as they neared the post 
seemed just to have an advantage. Lord Ellesmere may well have 
been excused for believing that the great object of his ambition 
had been accomplished thus early in his career as an owner. As 
they passed the post opinions were divided as to which had won. 
The story went that Charles Archer rushed out on the course to 
bring the horse back, that Webb was fully convinced he had got 
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home, and that he looked at the number-board with amazement 
on finding that St. Blaise’s number was up; for the Kingsclere 
colt had won a neck. 

There was no small amount of scandal about this Derby. The 
matter is referred to in Mr. Sydenham Dixon’s book, ‘“ From 
Persimmon to Gladiateur.” He says: ‘‘ The true story may be 
known to one or two who are now living, but it is extremely 
doubtful if it will ever become public property. It is certainly a 
very general impression that Galliard ought to have won, and the 
unpleasant rumours connected with the race probably had a good 
deal to do with Lord Falmouth’s decision to retire from the Turf.” 
Of course the suggestion is that Archer stopped Galliard, but it 


THE MANOR HOUSE, BRACKLEY 


seems highly improbable that there was any truth in the accusation, 
which of course Archer himself vigorously denied; and the reason 
why Lord Falmouth retired was simply because he felt that his 
health was giving way. It seems necessary to refer to this, as it 
is an essential part of the history of the race. One thing certain is, 
that Highland Chief showed himself to be a rare good colt. 
Favourite for the Leger, his chance being more highly esteemed 
as he stayed so well, he could only get third to the Duke of 
Hamilton’s Ossian, who afterwards became a bad roarer and so was 
unable to sustain his reputation. Nor indeed did Highland Chief 
continue to do what might well have been expected of him. He did 
not come out next year until the Leicestershire Cup at the end of 
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July; in this he was beaten, his solitary success being in the 
Triennial Produce Stakes at the Newmarket October Meeting. 
Though well backed for St. Gatien’s Cesarewitch, Highland Chief 
ran unplaced with 8st. He did no better with 8st. 71b. in the 
Cambridgeshire, starting indeed at 66 to 1, and failed once more 
in the Manchester November Handicap, which fell to his old 
opponent Keir. As a five-year-old he was beaten in the City and 
Suburban, won the De Trafford Welter Cup, a £1,000 race at Man- 
chester, and made his last appearance of the season for the July 
Cup, second to the speedy Energy, beaten three parts of a length. 


NONE THE WISER 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


As a six-year-old he was out half a dozen times; second for the 
City and Suburban to Royal Hampton, who gave him 8 lb. and 
beat him half a length; unplaced for the Crawfurd Cup, again for 
the Royal Stakes at Epsom, also for the July Cup, won that year 
by Melton. His only success was in the Molyneux Cup at Liver- 
pool, after which he wound up his career by a failure in the Liverpool 
Stewards’ Cup. But there is probably an explanation. Speaking 
of him Lord Ellesmere says: ‘‘ If Highland Chief had been really 
sound on his fore legs, I suppose he would have been the best 
I ever had.”” We may presume that in consequence of this infirmity 
his trainer was unable to get him really fit; for, stayer as he 
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was, it will be seen that he was constantly sent out to run for short- 
distance races, which doubtless means that it was felt impossible to 
give him what is called a ‘‘ searching preparation.” 

Of one thing we may be very sure. If Lord Ellesmere had 
entertained the faintest idea that there had been a shadow of 
justification for any suspicion about the Derby his horses would 
have been immediately removed to another stable. No man with 
a keener sense of honour has ever given his countenance to the 
Turf; moreover, Lord Ellesmere is one of the least likely of men 
to be hoodwinked or to fail to perceive what is happening in the 
stable or on the course. I am not therefore disposed to believe in 
the whispered rumours about St. Blaise’s Derby. 

Year after year Lord Ellesmere occupied a fairly prominent 
position in the list of winning owners without ever succeeding in 
getting up very near to the top. Young ones continued to come 
from his paddocks, and he bought when he took 4a special fancy 
to anything, but never had the good luck to get hold of anything 
that proved to be in the front rank; still, satisfaction lay in the fact 
that Hampton was doing great things at the stud. Lord Elles- 
mere’s fancy for this horse was entirely justified. In 1885 he 
became the sire of Ayrshire, who won the Derby of 1888 and other 
races which swelled the amount he earned in stakes to figures 
only excelled in very few cases (£35,900); Merry Hampton, his 
son, was another Derby winner; and six years after Ayrshire a third 
was forthcoming in Lord Rosebery’s Ladas. For the late Duke of 
Beaufort Hampton produced Réve d’Or; he was the sire of Duke 
of Richmond, so highly esteemed that he was matched with 
St. Simon; but it was to carry other colours than those of his 
owner that the best of his children were destined. 

There did, indeed, seem reason to suppose that a good young 
Hampton was to reward his owner’s patience in 1892. This was 
Phocion, a particularly handsome son of Clotinia. He came to 
hand slowly, never winning a race as a two-year-old, and he had 
the misfortune to be foaled in the same year as Isinglass, which 
effectually destroyed his chance in the great races. For Phocion 
was a much better animal than is generally understood. One is 
accustomed to hear and read that if Isinglass had never been born 
Ravensbury would have made a tremendous name for himself. 
That, however, is by no means certain, and in saying this I am not 
speculating on what might have been if a number of things had 
happened which never took place, but speaking strictly by the book. 
Phocion did not run for the Derby, and it is no use speculating 
upon where he would have finished if he had doneso. He came out 
in the Newmarket Stakes, however, and here, finishing second to 
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Isinglass, beaten three lengths, Ravensbury was half a length behind 
him. Going on to Ascot he met Sir Charles Rose’s horse again in 
the St. James’s Palace Stakes, and there the result was Phocion 1 ; 
Raeburn 2; Ravensbury 3; all, of course, at even weights; won 
three parts of a length, neck between second and third. It is true 
that Ravensbury beat him in the St. Leger; but this is only 
one against two. 

Perhaps the greatest disappointment Lord Ellesmere has 
experienced was with None the Wiser, one of the most beautiful 
mares in my recollection. The daughter of Wisdom and Corrie 
Roy did not run as a two-year-old, and it was not until Ascot that 


GENERAL VIEW OF JOUN DAWSON’S STABLES 


she appeared as a three, signalising her advent by easily winning 
the Ascot Vase. Going to Newmarket she took the Dullingham 
Plate; at Goodwood she cantered away from a solitary opponent 
for the Gratwicke Stakes, and after a failure in Throstle’s Leger, 
resumed her string of victories in the Scarborough Stakes at Don- 
caster, the Newmarket St. Leger, and the Newmarket Oaks, her 
successes being easily gained because her presence usually frigh- 
tened away all but a solitary opponent bent on picking up second 
money. 

After the death of her breeder, the Duchess of Montrose, None 
the Wiser was offered at the Newmarket December sale. There 
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was great competition for her, as was natural, and no small sensa- 
tion was created when Lord Ellesmere, resolved not to let her go, 
secured her for 7,200 guineas—oddly enough, precisely what had 
been paid for Hampton—one of the largest sums ever paid for a 
mare up to that time, and indeed a sum which has seldom been 
exceeded since. She was placed under the charge of John Dawson, 
who has done the best for the horses since he took them over, and 
it was assuredly through no fault or shortcoming on his part that 
None the Wiser never once successfully carried the colours home. 
She always looked well, and moreover ran well, though never 
sufficiently well to win. 

Her first attempt in her new ownership was for the City and 
Suburban. She was heavily weighted as a matter of course, having 
8 st. 12 lb. ; but nevertheless she started second favourite, to be beaten 
out of a place, however, by Tom Cannon’s Reminder, who was 
undoubtedly a good animal. It was then determined to keep the 
filly for the £10,000 races, she being engaged in all three. In the 
Prince of Wales’s Stakes Le Var’s maiden allowance enabled him to 
win; Utica was second, beaten a length; None the Wiser, with a 
penalty, a neck behind the second. In the Eclipse she was again 
third to Le Justicier and Whittier. In the Jockey Club Stakes she 
did better, but not well enough. Here, too, the winner, Laveno, 
had a maiden allowance, and he just beat her half a length, behind 
them being Lord Rosebery’s two Derby winners Ladas and Sir Visto 
amongst others. In the Cambridgeshire she had 8 st. and started 
practically favourite, to be beaten out of a place; for this was the 
year when Marco (with some 12 Ib. the best of it on the weight-for- 
age scale) beat Best Man, Count Schomberg (6 st. 7 1b.) third. None 
the Wiser only made one more attempt, in the Jockey Club Cup, 
and here the King’s horse Florizel II ran her out of it. 

To have owned so really good a mare and to have found her 
only a source of expense surely seems to justify Lord Ellesmere’s 
opinion that his luck has not been good; nor has she made much 
amends since she was turned out of training. Fresh hopes were 
formed of Inquisitive, her daughter by Hampton. Every opportunity 
was given this good-looking filly. She only ran once as a two-year- 
old, in the Woodcote Stakes at Epsom in 1900, after which she was 
put by till the One Thousand, and, ridden by Sloan, finished second, 
three-quarters of a length behind Winifreda. As she seemed an 
improving sort there was every justification for anticipating much 
from her, though after the race, for some reason which I have never 
been able to understand, Sloan certainly expressed an unfavourable 
opinion about her. Vain Duchess, however, had been favourite for 
this One Thousand, there was no reason to suppose she did not give 
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her running, and Inquisitive beat her two lengths. That good mare 
La Roche, as well as Dusky Queen, The Gorgon, Merry Gal, and 
Sainte Nitouche, was also behind her, in fact the performance could 
not be regarded as other than highly promising, and she was fourth 
favourite for the Oaks, in which she ran indifferently behind La 
Roche, Merry Gal, Lady Schomberg, and Paigle. 

In the interval before Ascot she continued to do well, and with 
the convenient maiden allowance started a good second favourite at 
3 to 1 to Vain Duchess g to 4. Winifreda gst. 3]b. and Sainte 


KING’S COURIER 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


Nitouche 8st. 4 lb. ran a dead heat, Inquisitive absolutely last of the 
nine. Inthe Nassau Stakes she was second to Merry Gal, beaten 
three lengths, receiving 171b., and second again in the Yorkshire 
Oaks to La Roche, receiving 19lb.; but she could never on any 
single occasion get nearer than second, a position which she filled 
next year in the Goodwood Cup. Here the three-year-old Fortuna- 
tus won, and Mr. Arthur James’s colt, a very moderate one, was 
giving her 3b. and the year; that is to say, he had some 25 Ib. the 
worst of the weights. Inquisitive condescended to the most modest 
attempts. We find her running ina {100 plate at Folkestone and 
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being beaten by Morning Dew, who has lately been performing in 
selling-handicap hurdle races. 

It will be seen how often the word disappointment occurs in 
this recital, and it unfortunately applies strongly to another expen- 
sive purchase, King’s Courier. The colt, an American-bred son of 
Kingston and Stylitene, the property of a Mr. C. A. Drake, and 
trained by Wishard, did practically all that he was asked to do as a 
three-year-old in 1g00. On his first appearance, in the Fernhill 
Stakes at Ascot, he does not seem to have been fancied, but finished 
third, beaten little more than a length; and it was the only time he 
failed during the season. He cantered home for the Newton Cup 
at Haydock Park, 7 to 2 on him; after walking over at Hurst Park, 
won the Doncaster Cup from those good fillies Merry Gal and 
La Roche; carried gst. in the September Handicap at Hurst (3 to 
1 on), and beat Paigle for the Select States, Paigle being a sister 
of Harrow, also later trained by Wishard. The foreigner seemed to 
be a really good horse. 

In October he was put up br sale ‘‘to dissolve a partnership,” 
and knocked down to Mr. Sievier for 5,200 guineas; but he never 
carried his new owner’s colours, and in the following March 
found his way again to the sale ring, when Lord Ellesmere gave 
5,300 guineas for him. In the Epsom Cup he came out against 
Merry Gal and another American, David Garrick, the filly winning 
by a length, King’s Courier a bad third; at Ascot, in the Gold Cup, 
he was one of the last two behind Santoi, and then he did score, 
in the Ellesmere Stakes, from two moderate animals, the race being 
worth £205. After being seventh for the Cambridgeshire with 
8st. glb., he took the Jockey Club Cup, Mr. George Edwardes 
always maintaining that his Santoi (favourite, 11 to 8 on) was “ got 
at.” For the Liverpool Autumn Cup and the Manchester November 
Handicap he was unplaced. As a five-year-old he was out eleven 
times, and won a single race, the Durham Plate at Kempton. In 
the Limekiln Stakes he ran fairly well behind William the Third, 
his only opponent; but here they only galloped for about a quarter 
of a mile. in the Derby Cup he was second, beaten three lengths 
by the three-year-old Royal Lancer, who was giving him 4]b. and 
the years. His contribution towards his purchase-money amounted 
in the three races to £1,009, a poor result. At the stud he has so 
far done little, his best son being King’s Champion, who may be 
described as moderately useful. 

The Hampton colt Proclamation did better pecuniarily. Asa 
two-year-old he could not win, and was not even placed; but as 
a three, after running second for the Liverpool Autumn Cup, he 
took the Derby Cup and the Manchester November Handicap. He 
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gave his trainer considerable trouble, could only run once as a four- 
year-old, and once again as a five, without success. 
One of the busiest animals who has ever carried the red, 


white sleeves, is Kroonstadt, a son of Kilwarlin, the Leger winner of 


1887, and Sabra, a daughter of St. Simon and Belinda, the dam a 
mare who did something for her owner in her day. Kroonstadt 
started his long career in 1902, when he went to the post twelve 
times, and won four races worth £1,989. As a three-year-old he 
was out on fourteen occasions, winning six races, including the Ascot 
Derby and the Doncaster Stakes, and throughout the season was 


KROONSTADT 
(Photograph by Clarence Hailey) 


only once unplaced. During the next two years he contributed 
nothing; he was out five times as a four-year-old, and it cannot be 
mentioned as greatly to his credit that he should have been second 
in the Ellesmere Stakes—a race he might so appropriately have 
won—as there was only one other starter, Robert le Diable. He 
did better as a six-year-old, winning three of his fourteen races, 
among them being The Whip, for which, however, he was allowed to 
walk over. 

It is a melancholy thing, from the point of view of those who 
yenerate Turf traditions, to find how few modern owners care about 
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this historical trophy. For several years it was in the possession of 
the late Duke of Beaufort, who valued it highly, and was always 
delighted to produce it to show to friends at Badminton who were 
curious to see it. It has been Kroonstadt’s mission to walk over for 
it in each of the last four years, and his owner still retains it. As a 
seven-year-old Kroonstadt often came near to success, but only once 
achieved it, six thirds and a second going towards his record. His 
busiest year of all was 1908; he was out on no fewer than eighteen 
occasions, and won four times, as he did last year, as a nine-year- 
old, in eleven races. One of them was a selling plate. I believe it 
was by a mistake that he was allowed to go, but Lord Ellesmere 
recovered him. Altogether Kroonstadt has run in ninety races, and 
has won twenty, worth in all £7,714. Autolycus, a good-looking 
son of Florizel II and Travesty, own sister of L’Abbesse de Jouarre, 
should have done well, being bred precisely like Desmond—so far as 
that justifies the supposition—but he met with an accident and could 
not be trained. He is doing good service at the stud in Ireland. 

Last year Lord Ellesmere won seven races worth £2,247, 
below his average, which for the last ten years I should put down, 
roughly speaking, at about twice as much, figures which are instruc- 
tive as showing what an owner who races on a liberal scale is likely 
to do if his luck is inclined to be bad. It was in 1g02 that he 
wound up an article in this magazine with the remarks: ‘‘ The other 
day it occurred to me to make a rough list of the important races 
for which I have run second, but never won, during the four and 
twenty years I have been racing. They are, of the so-called classic 
races, the Derby, the Oaks ’’—this was with Sabrinetta, a moderate 
filly however, whose prominence was, I fancy, rather a surprise— 
‘‘and the One Thousand (I have never got nearer than third for the 
St. Leger), the Goodwood and Doncaster Cups, the Prince of 
Wales's and Coronation Stakes at Ascot, the Jockey Club Stakes at 
Newmarket, the City and Suburban (twice), and the Great Metro- 
politan at Epsom. Of two-year-old races I will only mention the 
Middle Park Plate and the Woodcote. If this is not a record of ill- 
fortune I do not know what else to call it.” When the fortune 
changes and a really good horse carries home the red, white sleeves, 
in a great race, the result will be enthusiastically acclaimed. 
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CHATEAULIN 
(Photograph by W. G. Meredith) 


AN EIGHT DAYS’ MOTOR TRIP THROUGH 
FINISTERE 


BY FRANCES KEYZER 


Now that the season is approaching when with many people tours 
are under contemplation, I have thought that intending visitors to 
France—and I hope others—may be interested in an account of a 
brief trip which shows how a party of five, including chauffeur, on a 
10-14 h.p. car, travelled a week through Brittany, covering 510 miles 
in the seven days (spending another day sailing in the Bay of 
Morbihan), availing themselves of the best hotel accommodation, 
at a total expenditure amounting to £40, inclusive of two new 
tyres. 

Starting from Saint-Briac, near Saint-Malo, ona bright summer’s 
day at eight o’clock in the morning, we sped down the long white 
roads. at about twenty miles an hour—only on rare occasions 
exceeded—intent on seeing everything interesting that came our 
way. 
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The peasants were cutting corn in the fields, there was not a 
soul on the road. We passed cemeteries with death’s-heads above 
the gates, churches, chickens, cattle, geese that turned their backs 
as we approached them, chestnut trees, heather, and bracken ; 
passed Lamballe with its big church overlooking the street. It is 
market day, and the pigs are pink in the sunshine as they huddle 
together on the roadside. Through Saint-Brieuc, where the fig-trees 
are white with dust, past its old church and a wonderful panorama, 


PEASANTS IN THE FIELDS 
(Photograph by W. G. Meredith) 


the road winding higher and higher as even as a billiard table, on to 
Guingamp, where we stay for luncheon. Our guide-book recom- 
mended the Hotel de France, curiously situated in an old courtyard, 
which, we were told, at one time formed part of a convent. In the 
long dining-room, at the table d’héte, strangers were in the minority. 
Most of the guests were young men living in the town, who, as is 
the custom in small French provincial towns, take their meals at the 
hotel at £3 3s. a month for luncheon and dinner, including wine, 
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Here is a sample of the luncheon, which is a type of the midday 
meal all over the country at about 2s. a head, wine always included : 
Radishes, shrimps, tomato salad, etc. 

An assortment of cold meats 
Poached eggs a la créme 
Sausages cooked in white wine 
Fillet of beef and potatoes 
Cheese 


PLOUMANACH ORATOIRE 
(Photograph by W. G. Meredith) 


From Guingamp, through Lannion with its curious old houses 
of the thirteenth century, to Perros-Guirec, where we proposed to 
sleep; but unfortunately, through some delay in the telegraphic 
service, we found no room reserved at the principal hotel. After 
wandering from one beach to the other—Perros-Guirec is a sea- 
side resort of a second-class order with two beaches—we were glad to 
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find accommodation of a sort at the Hétel du Trouardec, on the top 
of the house overlooking the harbour. And thus ended the first day. 


SEconD Day.—On the following morning we visit Ploumanach, 
with its pink granite rocks, which the peasants call pebbles (cailloux) 


LANNION 
(Photograph by W. G. Meredith) 
in their local idiom. Back again through Perros-Guirec and 
Lannion to Morlaix to luncheon, rounding the beautiful beach of 
Saint-Michel with the Chateau d’Efflain on the hill, to Pleatin-les- 
Gréves, with its winding lanes, great expanse of country, cornfields, 
pines, and fruit trees. We sight Lanmeur, with its white houses; 
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we are within nine miles of Morlaix. The aspect of the country has 
changed again. We have left bracken and heather and the sandy 
beaches, and are now in the midst of flat meadows and hedges, with 
poplars along the road—poplars that are so much cultivated in 
France, because every tree brings in about tenpence a year in wood. 
After a steep descent and fine panorama along an excellent road 
that winds in and 
out, we mount 
again past cattle, 
corn, and river, 
and come sud- 
denly into Mor- 
laix, celebrated 
for its double via- 
duct. It istwelve 
o’clock. As far 
as eye can reach 
the streets are 
dark with women 
in their white 
caps and black 
dresses, stream- 
ing from the fac- 
tories like so 
many strange 
birds. The lun- 
cheon at the 
Hotelde l’Europe 
is excellent, and 
we note a pecu- 
liarity of the 
bread-making in 
this town: it is 
baked in the 
shape of awreath. 
People who are MORLAIX 

accustomed to (Photograph by W. G. Meredith) 

travel in France 

can always judge of the meal that is going to be served by the 
hors d’euvre. When you find good fresh butter and shrimps or 
prawns instead of stale rounds of sausages, you can be sure that 
the luncheon will be good. And I can specially recommend Beef 
a@ la vinaigrette, cold slices of beef covered with a sauce composed 
of cream, lemon, and chopped parsley. It was delicious, washed 
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down with good cider, served by comical-looking women with their 
hair tucked into caps like old-fashioned men’s nightcaps, the point 
worn on the neck. Here we hear much of the Breton language, 
which is closely allied to Welsh. Remembering our mishap on 
the previous day we telegraph in time to Morgat, to the Grand 
Hotel de la Plage, for rooms for the night. 

We then set out for Landivisiau, and find an old church, a 
sleepy town, a broad winding road following the little river that 


A TERRIBLE COAST—A SCENE OF MANY WRECKS 
(Photograph by W. G. Meredith) 


leads to Landerneau, with wooded hills on either side, a ruined 
castle on a rock, and a solitary victoria—the first we have seen— 
driven by a Breton coachman with black velvet ribbons round his 
hat and white elastic under his chin. The old lady inside looks 
what we call dowdy; but she is no doubt one of the magnates of 
the place. We visit the church at the back of a semi-circle of old 
houses, with old women knitting in the windows, raising their heads 
to note the extraordinary sight of strangers and a motor car. Then 
off to Le Faou, through some glorious woods bordering the sea. 
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Here it is decided that we take the ferry, as we shall sive at least 
eight miles, and reach the Passage de Terenez in time to see it leave 
the bank. After an impatient wait of half an hour we sight a large 
punt with three men and a woman rowing up-stream, and the five of 
us, with the car, are taken on board and cross the arm of the sea at 
a most picturesque spot bordered with green hills. To our surprise 
two francs are all that is charged. It appears to be a regulation 
price, as the ferry is placed there by the State. With an extra fifty- 
centimes piece and a smile we are again on the road, past Crozon, 


EARLY MORNING MILK 
(Photograph by W. G. Meredith) 


rich in purple heather, past the Breton moors, and we arrive at the 
Grand Hotel de Ja Plage and find everything in readiness for us. 
Morgat is the regular seaside place, with more English people than 
natives. It has been Said that the English travel less than people 
of any nationality, for those who make that farcical statement 
pretend that, whether in Egypt, in Switzerland, in Timbuctoo, 
or in Brittany, the travellers we meet are always the same. 


Tuirp Day.—Our next point is Douarnenez, and at eight o’clock 
in the morning we are speeding towards the Pointe du Raz—the most 
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dangerous spot on the Brittany coast—and see the sad little cemetery 
where only women are buried, the men having all lost their lives at 
sea. At the Pointe de Toulinguet is a sinister, terrifying fortress of 
terrible aspect, wild, treeless, where nothing grows, where the wind 
howls, and the 
rocks are forbid- 
ding. Here wesee 
fine types of men 
as we touch Car- 
maret — broad- 
chested, well-built 
men whose deep- 
set clear eyes be- 
token energy and 
strength. In this 
district all is ter- 
rifying: the very 
flowers lie flat 
and shudder be- 
neath the gales 
that blow almost 
incessantly. Yet 
further on the sea 
is studded with 
picturesque 
lands and grim 
fortresses ; for we 
are near Brest, 
the most fortified 
position on the 
French coast. It 
is nevertheless 
with a sigh of re- 
lief that we hurry 
away from this 
spot, along a curi- 
ous road across 
DINAN the sea, forming 

(Photograph by W. G. Meredith) a bay on each side 

of Le Fret, into 

the sunshine along the coast, with cattle, windmills, firs, cornfields 
again, and palms, and fig-trees laden with ripe fruit. We pass the 
strangely-named village of Saint-Nic, and meet nobody on the road 
but children or old women with cattle. From the heights we drive 
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deep down into a valley, then wind up again upon the hill, and come 
in sight of Douarnenez, with a line of fishing-boats behind the pretty 
fir-hills at the edge of the sea. Here we stay to luncheon at the 
Hétel de France, and for the first time are regaled with fresh sar- 
dines caught within five minutes of our arrival. After having rested 
for an hour we are off again to view the famous Pointe du Raz. 
Oh, those formidable rocks! They stand in a cluster like pointed 
knives, forbidding yet tempting to the seekers after sensations of a 
dangerous kind, but that may only be approached with the help of a 
guide. And the Baie des Trépassés—that terrible bay that seems 


CARNAC 
(Photograph by W. G. Meredith) 


to collect the dead from the wrecks on the coast! In the midst of 
these sombre surroundings we were happy to hear a funny note 
struck by our loquacious guide, who showed, with pride, the rock on 
which Sarah Bernhardt rested, many years ago, when she visited the 
spot with the poet Richepin. We seem to breathe more freely as 
we return to Douarnenez to dine and sleep, and are happy watching 
the long string of men and women pacing up and down the narrow 
streets, the clatter of the wooden shoes on the paving stones so 
quaintly musical. The women are factory hands. Work is over for 
the day, and they are taking their evening stroll in company of their 
lovers, husbands, and brothers. 
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FourtH Day.—At seven o’clock the next morning we start for 
Pont Aven, where a “ pardon” was announced for the same day. 
Past Quimper, where small iron bridges across a river connect the 
houses to the road. The country is astir. Cyclists, and carts, 
mostly driven by women—five in each vehicle—most picturesque 
with their white caps and starched ribbons flying, are on their way 
to the féte. The older peasants stand at their doors, with children 
left at home in charge of the grannies. 

At the Hotel Julia all is excitement, for the centre of attraction 
is in the market-place, where this hotel is situated. Cooks in their 
white caps and aprons look occasionally between the bars of the 
kitchen windows and return quickly to the luncheon in preparation. 
For there are nine hundred people to serve to-day at this par- 
ticular hotel, three services of three hundred each, and no time to 
be lost. English, of course, is heard on all sides, and awaiting the 
procession are photographers in every available position—on the 
tops of automobiles, in the windows of the houses, on the stone 
walls. Bunches of gorse tied with yellow and green ribbons are 
sold by pretty girls in the national costume, and everybody pins 
a bouquet to the dress or coat. The popular dress is of black 
cashmere, with a broad velvet band on the full short skirt, with 
aprons of all colours in brocades and velvets: for the wealth of the 


maiden is shown in the apron she wears. The procession passes, 
headed by a chariot of green rock drawn by four oxen, the Queen 
and her Maids of Honour seated aloft, attended by a cavalcade of 


Breton ‘‘ gars,” and pretty girls and men from the neighbouring 
estates dressed in the garb of their ancestors. After a visit to the 
church the dancing begins. In dazzling costumes of gold and 
silver the men and women dance together, four in a line, the 
women in the centre. They dance through wind and rain, through 
sunshine and storm; they dance with umbrellas shining in the wet 
until it is not possible to dance any more, the market-place having 
by this time become a running stream. When the sun shines 
again we note the wonderful vegetation, the magnolias, the grape- 
vines bearing largely, the wistaria with trunk like an oak; and we 
spend the night in vain attempts to sleep, owing to the discordant 
noises of the ‘‘ binious,” the Breton bagpipes. 


FirtH Day.—En route for Concarneau, through apple orchards 
to the Chateau de Keriolet, a charming old castle in beautiful 
grounds, left to the State by a Russian princess, with a wonderful 
collection of tapestries, furniture, and bed-warmers that belonged 
to Madame de Sévigné, Ninon de l|’Enclos, Marion Delorme, Marie 
Stuart, Madame de Montespan, and other well-known Frenchwomen. 
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The blue fishing-nets of Concarneau now appear in the dis- 
tance. The fishermen are returning with the sardines and tunny- 
fish caught on these shores. The sardine factories are interesting 
to visit, for the entire catch—amounting to many thousands of 
fish—are cleaned and tinned in the twenty-four hours. But astorm 
is brewing on land. It has at last dawned on the fishermen that 
they are being exploited by the factory owners, inasmuch as the 
larger the catch the less they are paid. We see hundreds of 
basketfuls of sardines thrown back into the sea, and hear angry 
voices clamour for higher prices. In the course of the evening they 


A LAVOIR NEAR LE COUQUET 
(Photograph by W. G. Meredith) 


arrive at something of a settlement, but the question is very serious 
and may yet lead to trouble. After an excursion to Foesnant we 
return again to Concarneau to sleep. 


S1xtH Day.—At ten o’clock we are off, by Tolymac, where boys 
shout to us to stay and see the druidical stones ; but we do not stop. 
Quimperlé, divided into the old and new town, one on the heights, 
one on the lower road, attracts us, with the market in full swing 
and the air heavy with angry squeak of pigs. Through Lorient 
to Port-Louis, a lovely route amid pine forests and across suspen- 
sion bridges to Carnac of ‘‘ Menhir”’ (druidical stones) fame, where 
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we visit the tumulus with its nineteen sepulchres, and are off again 
across an arm of the sea covered with oyster beds, on to Auray, 
thence to Vannes. 


SEVENTH Day.—Vannes is specially interesting on account of 
its vicinity to the Bay of Morbihan; and at 8.30 a.m. we are on 
the road to Conleau, about a mile and a half distant from the 
town, where we engage a boat in charge of Loiseau, the best 
mariner in the place, and sail all day on the bay, past pretty 
chateaux and domains, past the island of Berder, the property 
of Count Dillon, the friend of General Boulanger, and a smaller 
castle belonging to the Comtesse d’Uzés, his daughter. Put in at 
Larmoor to bathe and luncheon. There are no fewer than 365 
islands in this bay, in two of them—l’Ile d’Arz and Il’Ile aux 
Moines—there is an old custom, still existing, where it is the girls 
who ask the men in marriage. It has been a cheap excursion, 
the hire of the boat with the boatman costing but eight francs the 
whole day, exclusive, of course, of the man’s food, which we had 


to supply. 


EicuHtH Day.—Dined and slept at Vannes, and left at sixin the 
morning through Colpo, across vast moors of heather and bracken, 
past picturesque country seats, and villages with grape-bearing 
vines on the peasants’ houses lining the road. For the first time we 
find the roads dirty, badly looked after—the fault of the mayor of 
the district, who is no doubt a reactionary, says our French com- 
panion. At Locminé we lose our way. The roads branch in all 
directions. We are seeking Maizin, according to our map, and 
take many a wrong turning before we agree to chance the one to 
Pontivy, where we turn to the right, through hedges of gorse, and 
heather as purple as a bishop’s robe, on to Rohan. We come here 
to the poor region of Brittany as far as Loudeac, past the canal 
that runs from Brest to Nantes. At Loudeac it is fertile again, 
bright with yellow corn. At the Hdétel de France we stop for 
coffee and note the cleanliness of these small places, a miracle 
worked by the Touring Club of France for the benefit of motorists. 
Speed on to Moncontour, where pretty girls are washing linen by 
the roadside, on to Lamballe through Plancoet, back again to 
Saint-Briac, our starting-point. 

It has been a glorious trip, through marvellous country, on 
beautiful roads. 


GOOGLIEOMETRY 
BY SIR HOME GORDON, BART. 


NEw sciences need new names, and since ‘“‘the googlie” is now 
among the recognised features of scientific bowling, the title of the 
present article may be fitly applied to a few considerations dealing 
with some salient features. 

It has been stated by one cricketer that Mr. B. J. T. Bosanquet 
‘“‘is really entitled to claim that he has invented a new kind of 
bowling.” Now, with all respect, this is not quite accurate. There 
were “‘googlie”’ bowlers before Mr. Bosanquet. What he did was 
to revive a forgotten and hitherto almost accidental method of 
bowling, and to develop it on thoughtful lines. Certainly he is the 
parent of the modern “ googlie”’; and though many pupils have sur- 
passed their master in his prime, yet he deserves much credit as a 
pioneer and for teaching others how it was done. 

The whole art of bowling is to deliver a ball which shall deceive 
the batsman. The peculiarity of the bowling of Mr. Bosanquet lay 
in the fact that he could make the ball break from the off when he 
delivered it with an action of the arm and a movement of the fingers 
such as were associated in the batsman’s mind with balls that 
broke from leg. My erudite friend Mr. Ashley-Cooper, the Editor 
of Cricket, has stated that the earliest bowler who could prevent the 
batsman discovering the break of the ball until it pitched was the 
late Major Caldwell Dickens, who played in 1849 and 1864 for Kent, 
but was associated with Kelso for forty years. He was a slow 
right-handed bowler who delivered the ball from about the height of 
his hip and must have had several thousand victims. 

The word ‘“‘googlie” comes from Australia, and thence 
came the first bowler of this type of ball known to the modern 
public. This was Mr. G. E. Palmer. Of him Alfred Shaw wrote: 
‘* He was a beautiful bowler in every way, but I think he spoiled his 
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bowling a good deal when he began to bowl a slow leg-curling ball. 
This seldom or never paid, for the reason that it was too slow.” 
. Figures bear this out, for in 1882 over here he captured 138 wickets for 
12 runs each; but in 1886, when he was trying his new method, his 
110 wickets cost 21 runs apiece. It has always been understood 
that his cricket career came to an end owing to muscular affection 
in the fore-arm due to his swerve bowling. This was constantly 
being alluded to when Mr. Bosanquet was creating a mild sensation, 
but whether the passing of the Old Oxonian’s bowling was due to the 
same cause I have not the least idea. 

Mr. Palmer’s legitimate successor at the Antipodes was Mr. T. R. 
McKibbin, who came here in 1896. It was said of him: ‘‘ No one 
who attempts to get such a spin on the ball as he does can expect 
to be very accurate, but when he did happen to get his length he 
was almost irresistible. Ina long experience of first-class cricket 
we have never seen any bowler get on such a break both ways as he 
did at the Oval against Surrey. In trying to play him on that 
particular day even a batsman so skilled as W. W. Read confessed 
himself utterly at fault.’”’ Wisden is the permanent record of first- 
class cricket, and these words are the memorial therein written 
of a man who “googled” before “ googlieing’”’ was christened. 
Against Lancashire at Liverpool he actually captured 13 wickets 
for 38 runs on a pitch utterly ruined by rain. This bowler from 
New South Wales also failed to enjoy the average length of career 
of a Colonial cricketer ; again for what reason is not generally known 
over here. 

Then, after a considerable interregnum, came Mr. B. J. T. Bosan- 
quet. It is notable that he, his immediate pupil Mr. R. O. Schwarz, 
and our latest veteran national colt Mr. D. W. Carr, previously had 
all been normal and only averagely successful bowlers of medium to 
fastish in pace. Ad nauseam paragraphists have related how ‘‘ Bos” 
evolved his method by developing the spin of a lawn-tennis ball, and 
it is interesting to note that until he reduced his pace as a “‘ googlie- 
monger ”’ he was quite ineffective in first-class cricket. So far, we 
have only seen slow to medium-paced right-handed googlie bowlers. 
Assuredly the day will come when we shall see a really fast left- 
handed bowler of this type. The havoc he will play, if he is first- 
class, will be as great as the destruction achieved by Mr. Spofforth 
when he first came over here. 

This is not the place for any technicalities. Here, however, it 
is incumbent to recall the triumph of the Old Etonians in the Test 
Match at Nottingham in 1905. The Australians were set 402 to 
win with four and a half hours to play out time, being bereft of 
Mr. Trumper, injured. With 62 on the board for no wicket, 
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matters looked hopeful for them. Then Mr. Bosanquet took five 
wickets before the century was put up, one of these being a superb 
c and b, in which the ball came so high that only a man standing 
fully six feet could have handled it. After this it was a struggle 
against the perplexity of his deliveries aided by the failing light. 
The pitch never assisted him; it was simply an astonishing display 
of outwitting batsmen. His figures were eight for 107, and here he 
reached the culmination of his bowling career. The uncertainty as 
to how he would bowl soon caused the desirability of his retention 
in the national side to become dubious, although his claims as an 
unconventional but perfectly hurricane hitter were second only to 
Mr. Jessop’s. Dealing with the bowling analysis of his whole first- 
class career in England, it is difficult to decide exactly when he 
adopted his innovation, so the fact that his 461 wickets cost 25 
runs each does not prove very much. 

Mr. Bosanquet could not maintain his command over the ball. 
At his best it always seemed from the pavilion as if he were less 
responsible for what break the ball might actually have than he 
himself imagined. Anyhow, he grew expensive, and I recollect, at 
Lord’s for Middlesex v. Yorkshire, his bowling a ball which pitched 
three times before it reached the batsman. But apart from his own 
achievements, he has set an ineffaceable mark on cricket, because he 
taught Mr. Reggie Schwarz, who in turn showed all the South 
Africans how to bow] in this fashion. 

Once upon a time a captious critic tried to pooh-pooh my 
admiration for Mr. Schwarz, and in reply I showed that his figures 
had no parallel in English cricket in the last twelve years. He 
bowled off-breaks with a leg-break action, and his amazing clever- 
ness on occasions excelled anything I have ever seen. One after- 
noon, when the South Africans were playing Middlesex, that county 
presented the most extraordinary picture of admittedly brainy 
batsmen—for instance, Mr. G. W. Beldam—left absolutely perplexed 
by balls they could not touch. It must be remembered that when 
Mr. Schwarz came here in 1904 he was chosen for batting, and not 
until he clean bowled five Oxonians for 27 runs was he thought of 
as more than a mere change. When the South Africans beat that 
England Eleven at Lord’s he fairly baffled Ranjitsinhji in both 
innings, and then himself contributed a century. After his last 
tour he confessed he had given up attempting leg-break for fear of 
losing command of pitch. Then his 143 wickets cost eleven and a 
half runs each. His share in the four Test Matches just concluded 
seems to have been singular, for he only bowled eight overs, though 
he hit crisply. It passed unnoticed that he represented Gentlemen 
v. Players at Scarborough last September in a rain-ruined match, 
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making second highest score and having the best analysis of his 
side. Rumour has it that he is somewhat weary of strenuous 
cricket. He is a true sportsman and a splendid comrade. 

The question naturally arises, Why should googlie. bowling be 
more systematically developed in South Africa than elsewhere? And 
the answer is, because practically all the cricket is played on matting 
wickets. The strip of matting is stretched from popping-crease to 
popping-crease and tightly pegged down. Even if well and care- 
fully stretched the matting sometimes works a little loose, owing to 
the effect of rain on it and of the wear and tear of the innings. Of 
course, too, it is affected by the surface on which it is laid, playing 
fastest at Kimberley on gravel and at Johannesburg on hard, sandy 
dust. The spin of the ball is perceptibly increased when coming off 
matting, and from what one can learn batting is never quite so 
exhilarating as on our beautiful turf. 

In estimating South African bowling this must be borne in 
mind. Indeed, it almost seems as if some substantial percentage 
has to be deducted from the sting of the Federated attack when it 
is transported to England. Recollect that when Vogler was quali- 
fying at Lord’s for Middlesex, though he was recognised as an 
excellent bowler, the soundest judges had no idea he was going to 
be the very best in the world. Again, last August in Ireland I was 
told by several judges who ought to be believed that he had lost a 
good deal of his deadliness. My answer was that there was not 
much to extend him to any undue exertion ; and it was quite evident 
Mr. Abe Bailey was of this opinion, because at his request Vogler 
was not put on to bowl against the Australians at Bray. In the 
two county matches played by Woodbrook he secured seventeen 
wickets at a cost of 1oruns apiece, which was the second best analysis 
to be dug out of the current volume of Wisden. 

Mr. R. E. Foster, who was captain of England here on the last 
South African tour, wrote of Vogler: “ His ordinary leg-break will 
turn from two or three inches up to eighteen inches, but the one 
coming from the off rarely breaks more than three or four inches, 
and frequently comes perfectly straight through, and in this case 
will come even faster off the pitch than the balls that turn. This is 
possibly due to the bowler intending to bowl the off-break, and 
through not quite turning the hand or fingers sufficiently, imparting 
a top spin. This makes the ball come straight through very quickly, 
and is one of the most difficult balls to deal with. Vogler bowls a 
slow yorker or well-pitched-up ball that is very deceptive in the 
flight, and seems more to quiver than swing in the air.” 

It must be remembered that the South African googlie bowlers 
not only can do big performances, but, unlike their predecessors, 
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they can go on year after year. Vogler, for instance, never seems 
to tire or lose his length. In the rubber just over, his captain, 
Mr. Snooke, appears to have relied as much on himand Mr. Faulkner 
as Mr. Trott once did on Messrs. Turner and Ferris. Far more 
than any other googlie-monger does Vogler seem to vary his pace. 
It is this, in his case, quite as much as his skill in putting on the 
reverse breaks, that makes him so particularly dangerous. To-day 
one would imagine there is not a bowler in the world who is 
his equal. 

This article is consigned to the printer long before it is possible 
to learn the views of the M.C.C. side as to the South African 
attack; but it is clear that Mr. Faulkner, always excellent, must 
have acquired a little more consistency. No one who saw him at 
Leeds paralysing the pick of England and taking six wickets for 
17 runs could doubt his calibre. He left the batsmen standing 
in absolute perplexity ; he perfectly disguised his break, and fairly 
left them bewildered. It was interesting to note in this match 
that directly the ground became wet he consistently bowled slower, 
and always with the leg-break. So far, the only South African 
we have seen employ an off-break on a wet pitch is Vogler. 
Mr. Gordon White may be summed up as a plainer-bowling edition 
of Mr. Faulkner. He relied entirely on finger and wrist for spin 
when he was here, but he had the same deadly persistency which 
wears down batting, and this type of bowling undoubtedly checks 
many of the more elegant strokes that a graceful bat delights 
to exhibit. 

One noticeable point is the extremely limited number of 
googlie-bowlers that South Africa appears to possess. Whether 
there are many lurking among the youngsters remains to be seen. 
Further, it has yet to be discovered whether practising this type of 
bowling between the ages of fifteen and twenty, before the muscles 
have attained development, may not conduce to complete inability 
to swerve later. So far Mr. Faulkner is the only bowler who has 
done well at this kind of work with the ball under the age of six-and- 
twenty—he was a star bowler before that ; indeed, he is only twenty- 
nine now—except Mr. Bruce Lockhart. 

The bowling of the young Cantab last year was most inter- 
esting, but his limitations were fairly obvious. To begin with, he 
was abnormally slow, a very Dennett, and then his leg-break was 
practically his only one, though his lack of pace demanded the 
utmost variety. Yet with such admirable pluck and perseverance 
as he showed he will remedy this when he has had more experience, 
and certainly he is a lion-hearted Scotchman, not often punished 
last year, but absolutely indifferent when severely tonked. 

NO. CLXXVIII. VOL. xxx.— May 1910 MM 
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Three professionals must be mentioned. Trott—good, merry 
soul—has tried leg-breaks, but they fall as far below his once- 
dangerous air-swerves as—but comparisons need not be indulged in. 
Braund enjoyed considerable measure of success until his bowling 
seemed to offer itself for the flagellition it received. His ball 
appeared to come with the swing of his arm, and a somewhat 
artificial delivery lacking in variability made him easy so soon as 
familiarity exposed how it was done. Finally, Vine was for a brief 
space unique, for he bowled leg-breaks faster, both in flight and off 
the pitch, than any yet seen. In 1902, at Hastings, he enjoyed 
one sensational week, notable particularly for taking seven Australian 
wickets for 31 runs. But it was only a gleam, and now he is 
merely a somewhat late change bowler of a plain type. Neverthe- 
less, there is an almost imperceptible effort to accomplish more than 
he perpetrates, which makes the attentive spectator wonder whether 
it is possible, after he has passed thirty-five, for him ever to regain 
that once magnetic influence over the ball. 

This year or next year will surely come the new bowler who 
is to astound; the man who will emulate Vogler, but at the pace of 
Tom Richardson. Already in South Africa one left-handed googlie 
bowler is heard of. Some of his type will further cramp stereotyped 
batting, which at present is so puzzled that every stroke, except 
monotonously reaching forward, seems beyond the ability of men 
previously thought excellent. Yet if they are not really equal to 
playing googlies their successors will be. Never yet has there been 
a type of bowling that has not been mastered by batsmen. Nor 
does it stand to reason that because our present batsmen are 
cramped those of to-morrow will be. They will possess initiative, 
whereas ours seem mutely to protest that it was not what they were 
coached to pluy when they were at school. ‘‘ Googlieometry ” is only 
in its infancy. Its development may be portentous; but this 
development will entail corresponding developments of batting. 
Out of the imminent heterodoxy of methods with bat and ball will 
emerge as good an orthodoxy as we saw ten years ago. But it will 
be a different orthodoxy, because ‘‘ googlieometry”’ is the science of 
making the old methods change in cricket. 
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STAGE COACH LEAVING CLINTON 


GRIZZLIES AT BEAR LAKE, CARIBOO 


BY THE HON. ARNOLD KEPPEL 


Coward,—of heroic size, 
In whose lazy muscles lies 

Strength we fear and yet despise ; 
Savage, —whose relentless tusks 

Are content with acorn husks 
Robber,—whose exploits ne’er soared 
O’er the bees’ or squirrel’s hoard ; 
Whiskered chin and feeble nose, 
Claws of steel on baby toes, — 

Here in solitude and shade, 

Shambling, shuffling plantigrade, 

Be thy courses undismayed ! 

Bret. HarRTE. 


A STAGE drive of 280 miles through a forest-covered country, sprinkled 
with lakes and sparsely inhabited by settlers, is in itself a novel 
experience to most, and a not unfitting prelude to a grizzly hunt. 
The old Cariboo Trail, which in the “sixties” had a reputation as 
world-wide, if not quite as hair-raising, as the White Pass to the 
Klondike in later years, is now a first-class ‘“‘ waggon-road ”’ stretch- 
ing from Ashcroft on the Canadian Pacific Railway to Barkerville. 
Along this highway the stage coaches of the highly efficient British 
Columbia Express Co. come and go, drawn by six horses with the 
rattle and élan of the old coaching days in England. The road is 
interesting at every turn, and towards evening of the first day out 
Sixty-one Mile Chasm is passed—a deep canyon dropping a sheer 
M M2 
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goo ft. from the feet of the traveller, who is generally allowed suffi- 
cient time to jump out of the coach and peer over the edge into the 
abysmal depths, where a tiny streak of silver threads its way at the 
bottom of the ravine. At Eighty-three Mile House a stop is made for 
the night, and if he is wise Viator will turn in early, as next day he 
must start at 4 a.m. for a ninety-mile drive to Soda Creek on the 
Fraser River, whence he is conveyed by river steamer to Quesnel, 
a distance of fifty miles. During winter the Fraser is of course 
unnavigable, and the whole distance is covered in a sleigh. Quesnel 
is a beautiful spot, with the rapid Fraser swirling past, and the old 
Hudson Bay Post to remind one of the part this venerable company 
played in the opening up of the great North West of British North 
America. Its very initials seem to stand, as an old prospector 
remarked, for the words ‘‘ Here Before Christ.” 

Leaving Quesnel in the afternoon of the third day by coach 
Cottonwood is reached by dark, and the semi-dilapidated mining 
town of Barkerville at about 4 p.m. next day. Barkerville is 
situated at the considerable altitude of 4,200 ft., and is a most 
cheerless spot, its main street, and in fact the whole valley, being 
strewn with the “tailings ” from the mines, half a dozen of which 
appear to maintain a precarious existence, and serve to abate some- 
what the forlorn and deserted aspect of what was once a mining 
town capable of supporting a population of several thousand souls. 
There are many people here who have never seen a railway, and to 
whom Quesnel is as the Ultima Thule of the ancients. But how- 
ever cheerless the surroundings, nothing could exceed the kindly 
hospitality extended to a new arrival, the remembrance of which 
could hardly fade from the mind of even the most ungrateful. 

Frank Kibbee, the professional guide for the Bear Lake country, 
has a pre-emption at a distance of twenty-one miles north of 
Barkerville, situated at the point of outlet of Bear River from Bear 
Lake, and reached by an execrable pack-trail now ankle-deep in mud, 
now forming the rocky bed of some diminutive rivulet, now disappear- 
ing entirely from view beneath a rank growth of herbage. 

The salmon-run, which at the beginning of September was in 
full swing, provided sport for a week in the shape of spearing, in 
which considerable skill is needed, and large Dolly Varden trout 
(Salvelinus malma) would occasionally rise to a fly, though their 
presence there was due to a penchant for the eggs of the salmon, 
who, on seeing the untimely fate of their unborn progeny, would 
make a determined rush and chase away for a time these unfeeling 
gourmets. But these are not the only enemies of the salmon. 

During the salmon-run on Bear River the bears have regu- 
lar trails down the banks, where they lie in wait for hours to catch 
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the unwary. The salmon consist of spring salmon and the sockeye 
variety, and come up the river to spawn, after which they die by 
hundreds and are washed up on the banks. The odour of the 
putrefying fish attracts many bears. For those he cannot devour 
on the spot the bear makes a “cache,” returning thither every day 
till his store of food is finished. This will sometimes last him till 
the first snows fall, when he may be tracked down and shot. 

This year the heavy rains caused Bear River to rise over a foot, 
with the result that most of the salmon were washed away; so poor 
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CHINESE FLUME IN THE DEVIL’S CANON 


Bruin has to content himself with a diet of blueberries, lowbush and 
highbush cranberries, wild raspberries, and the like, a fact which 
may account for the unusually good condition, for this time of the 
year, of the pelts of. bears that have been shot here recently (Sep- 
tember 1909). During rainy weather the bears retire into the brush, 
but in fine weather come down to the river to escape their insectine 
tormentors of the woods. 

By the opening of October bears are beginning to work their 
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way up to higher ground preparatory to ‘‘denning ” or ‘“‘ holing up” 
for the winter. Having selected a suitable locality for his winter 
quarters, the bear remains in that vicinity till the coldness of the 
atmosphere warns him that the first snows are about to fall. Black 
bear retire very early, but the grizzly may be seen about till as 
much as six inches of snow is lying. 

Sometimes a bear becomes so fat that he is literally unable to 
travel, and thus is obliged to hole up before the snow comes. On 
the other hand, a bear when “ poor” will be found wandering about 
even as late as December. It is to their fat they look for warmth 
and nourishment during their long hibernation, just as a camel relies 
on his hump as a kind of emergency ration in the desert. The 
grizzly usually dens up above timber-line, and if a hunter is so fortu- 
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nate as to discover one of these retreats before its owner has retired 
for the winter, he may be pretty sure of getting his bear, if he has 
patience, as the creature will assuredly return before very long. The 
black bear, however, is mostly to be found on lower ground in 
wooded bottoms, where cotton-trees abound, and will den up ina 
hollow stump, climbing to the top and then working his way down 
inside. In this district the grizzly outnumbers the black bear, while 
the cinnamon, a variety of the black, is known to occur. 

In California the names ‘‘silvertip” and “grizzly” are 
synonymous, but in Cariboo the hunters and trappers distinguish 
between them, assigning the name “silvertip”’ to a smaller variety. 
This so-called variety has a rounder, plumper body, whereas your 
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true grizzly is long and rakish-looking, moving with an easy, almost 
graceful amble considering the size of this ungainly-looking planti- 
grade. But whatever the justice of this distinction, it is undeniable 
that the smaller grizzlies, and especially the females, have a better 
right to the appellation than the old male, whose fur is generally 
brown, unrelieved by the beautiful silver which characterises that 
of the true silvertip. 

The grizzly is not over-particular as to his food, anything 
from berries to rotten salmon, a dead moose, and even the carcase 
of one of his own brethren, not coming amiss. He is a veritable 


SPEARING SALMON ON BEAR RIVER 


scavenger. Even the Indians will not touch his meat, though that 
of the black bear is considered good eating, his habits being much 
cleaner. A black-bear cub roasted whole is more excellent than 
a young pig. 

The trappers of this district catch bear by deadfalls, by set- 
guns, or by steel traps. The cunning of the grizzly is such that he 
has even been known to pull aside the trap without springing it, 
and then to devour the bait at his leisure. For this fact I can 
vouch, as it was told me within a week of its occurrence by one 
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Jimmy Duffy, a trapper, who was much mortified by having three 
of his traps marauded after this fashion by the same bear—a 
very large grizzly. 

The principal hunting-grounds lie along a chain of lakes to 
the south-east of Bear River, and thus transportation of food, 
tents, blankets, etc., can be done by boat, an advantage only 
truly appreciated by those who have been compelled to go ten or 
twelve miles in search of strayed horses. The upper course of 
Bear River rapid, deep, though winding through a broad “‘ meadow” 
of willows, is considered 
during the salmon-run to 
be the best place for 
grizzly. Three miles 
from its outlet into Bear 
Lake, a narrow creek 
gives access to Swan 
Lake. A peculiarity of 
this creek is, that when 
Bear River is low, it 
flows out of Swan Lake, 
but when Bear River 
rises, it flows back into 
Swan Lake, thus afford- 
ing Bear River an addi- 
tional outlet when in 
flood. Poling the boat 
up this creek is no easy 
task, but to have to pole 
up stream, both enter- 
ing and leaving Swan 
Lake, is apt to make 
one say unkind things of 

Dame Nature. From 
JIMMY DUFFY AND A 28-POUNDER Swan Lake to Spectacle 
Lake, a distance of three 
miles, good moose meadows are passed, and on entering Spectacle 
Lake, which is nine miles long, a trolling line may be put out with 
a fair chance of catching a fine lake-trout for supper. At the 
southern end of Spectacle Lake a portage of about two hundred 
yards has to be made to Little Lake, where is a good cabin, this 
being on Kibbee’s trap-line. This also is an excellent ground for 
moose and bear, as it is only a few miles to Bear River across the 
ridge to the east, and when disturbed on Bear River the grizzly 
makes for Little Lake, where masses of blueberries and wild 
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raspberries hold out the prospect of high living, numerous bear- 
signs testifying to their presence, the berry patches being trampled 
down and the lake-shore covered with the impress of their feet. 
From Texas Lake a portage brings one to Three Mile Lake, 
whence, after an exciting fifty minutes down Beaverdam Creek, with 
one portage and six beaverdams to ‘‘shoot,” Swamp River is 
reached about half a mile above Swamp River Falls, which can be 
plainly heard. This is an excellent deer country. The beavers have 
an annoying habit of rebuilding all the dams the same night, and the 
return journey up the creek provides work for all, as the boats have 
to be hauled up over the dams, and anyone unprovided with thigh- 


JACK O’ CLUBS LAKE 


waders will get wet above the knees and thereafter feel grateful for 
the two portages which will help him to keep his feet warm. 
Ascending Swamp River, camp is made at Sandy Lake Cabin. The 
narrow channel connecting Long Lake and Sandy Lake is a 
favourite crossing place for caribou, as when the lake is low it is 
easily fordable. This year an American sportsman shot at this 
point a caribou with a fine head, the dimensions of which were as 
follows :—spread 38in., points 31, length along horn 42in.; and 
from the Indian Point country two other American hunters brought 
back three heads all numbering over thirty points, the largest having 
36 points. I was fortunate enough to see all these horns. 
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Arriving at this place at about four in the afternoon of the third 
day, Kibbee suggested that we go and look at the remains of the 
caribou, on the chance of a bear having discovered it. To this I 
readily assented, as, although we had seen many fresh bear-signs on 
the shores of the lakes we had passed, yet not having any bait to 
attract them, there was no reasonable hope that any of them would 
return. On reaching the spot our olfactory nerves were assailed 
by a powerful odour, whilst three ravens flew off croaking harshly. 
We found that a bear had dragged the carcase into the brush, and 
made a “‘cache” for it among the roots of a gigantic spruce-tree. 
From appearances Kibbee judged the bear to be still in the vicinity, 
said it was not unlikely we had disturbed him at his meal, and 
he might be not more than four hundred yards away at the moment. 
After a subdued conversation I seated myself on the ground on the 


opposite side of the tree to that occupied by the ‘‘menu,” while 
Kibbee stealthily retreated to the boat, and went off to make camp and 
cook supper. It was already beginning to get dusk. A gentle breeze 
was blowing from me to the lake, so that no animal could get wind 
of me unless he came along the lake-shore. It was very dim in the 
forest, and the startled swish of the returning ravens’ wings made 
me clutch at my rifle. Two hours slipped by on silent foot, and I 
was beginning to think of the warm cabin and the savoury odours 
which must be wooing Kibbee’s nose, when with that indefinable 
sense which warns us of the nearness of things in the dark, I knew 
that there was a stealthy creature behind me a little on my right. 
Deep into that darkness peering, long I stood there wondering, fearing, 


Doubting, dreaming dreams no mortal ever dared to dream before. 
But the silence was unbroken, and the stillness gave no token 
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Strain my ears and eyes to the utmost, I could make out 
nothing which might not equally be attributable to my imagination. 
So I continued to sit there. Suddenly, from behind the bushes 
which fringed the lake-shore, a snort and a violent scuffling, betoken- 
ing a hasty retreat—and all again was still. 

I arose dejectedly and made my way back to camp, stumbling 
in the darkness among the loose rocks which covered the lake-shore. 

The next day, having decided that it was no use waiting again 
for the bear, the position of the bait being so disadvantageous for 
shooting, we paddled slowly up Long Lake. Here the snowslides 
come right down to the water’s edge, and the rocky snow-clad peaks 
rear themselves almost vertically above the lake. The grandeur of 
the scenery is unsurpassed, reminding one of the Norwegian Fjords. 


GRIZZLY KILLED AT LITTLE LAKE BY DR. W. J. ROE OF PHILADELPHIA 


The snow line is scarcely more than 1,000 ft. above the lake. In 
spring the bears come to these slides, where they root about, feeding 
on the young shoots which spring up. At the head of Long Lake is 
the “Iron Sloo,” behind which lie close on seven miles of swamp, 
the haunt of caribou. These swamps are covered with willows— 
not densely, but sufficiently to limit the view. Across the quaking 
surface of this bog next morning we were slowly making our way, 
following a caribou path up to our knees in water, occasionally 
sinking to a depth which threatened to inundate the interior of our 
thigh-waders. Presently Kibbee made a sign and pointed to some- 
thing through the willows. It was some time before I made out, 
about eighty yards off, the whitish scalp and antlers ofacaribou. We 
waited for a few minutes, hoping he would move towards us into the 
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open. He appeared quite oblivious to our presence, and so to 
attract his attention Kibbee imitated the challenge— 

Hu! Hu-hu-hu!” 

At the sound a splendid buck trotted into the open, and stood 
there regarding us over his shoulder, his nostrils dilated and his 
whitish neck gleaming like alabaster in the morning sunlight. I do 
not know if I had buck fever, but I missed the first shot. The 
second, entering his flank, raked forward into the region of the lungs. 
His head had eighteen points. 

On our way back down Long Lake we espied seven goats 


feeding high up on the mountain-side just under the snow. It was 
too late to go after them that day, but returning on the following 
morning, there they were in the same place. We took a long look 
at them through the glasses. They were on a snowslide. To reach 
them we should have to ascend the slide to the left of that on which 
they were, and endeavour to come out above them, as goats always 
move uphill when alarmed. Beaching the boat, we struck into the 
forest, and after a mile or so of contending against windfalls and a 
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species of thorn known as devil’s club, we arrived at the foot of the 
slide, which was rather steeper than the roof of a German Rathaus. 
Up this we climbed for two and a half hours, clinging on to the red 
willows. Most of the journey I performed on all-fours like a bear. 
Kibbee said it was now time to cut across the ridge between the two 
slides ; he did not think we should be able to get above the goats, 
owing to a rock-ledge which it would be impossible to scale. At 
the end of fifteen minutes we emerged on to the snowslide, out of 
sight of the goats. The slide here was covered with boulders and 
rocks of enormous size. Ascending a short way and peering from 
behind a boulder, Kibbee motioned to me, and on looking round it 
I saw the goats. Four of them only were in sight, retreating in 


GRIZZLY BEARS SHOT BY MR. JOSEPH WENDLE OF BARKERVILLE 
Reproduced by kind permission o1 Mr. Ernest Bonner, Barkerville 


close formation and with much dignity up the slope, uneasily 
sniffing the air, about 250 yards away. There was nothing for it 
but to open the ball at that range. At his first shot Kibbee brought 
a goat crashing over a 40 ft. ledge with his back broken. After this we 
continued firing till we were both out of cartridges, with apparently 
no effect. Presently a goat detached itself from the rest and lay 
down on a ledge, bleeding from the throat. We got him down after 
lunch with the aid of a pistol bullet, and agreed to divide the spoil. 
The rest of the trip was uneventful, though it might have been 
distinctly otherwise, for within a week of my arrival at Ashcroft the 
stage coach was “‘held up” near 150-Mile House by two masked 
bandits, armed with rifles, who decamped with the registered mails. 
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MacSKENE THE SCALP-HUNTER 


BY J. M. DODINGTON 


WitH half a dozen peons and as many Tobah Indians to look after 
the newly-purchased cattle, MacSkene and Harris were journeying 
southward from the Chaco of Santa Fé to their estancia near 
Rosario. And to give zest and variety to the monotonous march 
across the featureless Argentine pampas, Harris had taken with him 


his beloved greyhounds. 

MacSkene had objected. On principle, the serious-minded Scot 
objected to all of ‘‘life’s little alleviations,” but in a special 
degree he condemned those introduced by his light-hearted English 
partner. 

“Work” was the watchword for a man. ‘‘ Sport” but the 
foolish endeavour of irresponsible lads to kill their empty, unprofit- 
able hours ! 

“What d’ye think ye’ll find to chase up there?” he had 
growled, as he surveyed the eight lithe, graceful forms circling 
joyously round their master’s horse. 

‘‘ Why, hares—and so on. But, principally, I want to course 
gama.” ! 

“Gama! Ye must be daft if ye think ye’ll get within a mile o’ 
them! Man, they’re as fleet as the wind.” 

“ All right, you'll see,” replied Harris, confidently. 

“Gama! ... But maybe ye may have a chance o’ some 
skunks or rats—an’ possibly an iguana!” 

On the northward journey MacSkene’s prophecy had partial 
fulfilment. The two partners and their capitas, unencumbered by 
cattle, rode fast. Time could not be spared for protracted hunting 
excursions, therefore only the small game which lay directly in 
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their track—amongst them more than one skunk and iguana—had 

bitten the dust. So it was during the week or two at the little 

northern townships, while cattle were being collected and parted 

out, that Harris’s greyhounds had the first real opportunity of 
proving their metal. His hosts showed themselves openly scep- 
tical. 

“Gama! Man, you don't know what you are talking about— 
they’ll simply leave the dogs standing! ”’ 

“Will they?” said Harris. 

‘* There was Ramirez brought his hounds up to try the same 
game. Never got within a mile of their deer.”’ 

“‘Ramirez! A native pack ; ’’—Harris’s lip curled—‘‘ mine are 
pure-bred.” 

** Well, there was Ramsay had out a pack of Scotch deerhounds 
—you don’t want better than that, do you? Never pulled down 
a deer!” 

‘“* How did he feed em?” asked Harris. ‘‘J know Ramsay ! 
Mine get their full flesh diet every day.” 

MacSkene, who had been silently listening to the discussion, 
broke into a loud snort of indignation. ‘‘ Ma-an, Harris, are ye 
such a forsaken fool as to think yer miserable shilpit dogs can hold 
a candle to a pack o’ real Scotch deerhounds ?” 

Let’s try,” said Harris. 

And at the earliest streak of dawn a select party rode forth. 
MacSkene on this occasion consented to join the chase; to witness 

‘the discomfiture of a man who dared to belittle the stamina of real 
Scotch deerhounds would go far to compensate for even the loss 
of a morning’s cattle-parting. 

Over the wide expanse of prairie they rode, bearing away 
towards some slightly lower-lying ground, where, amid the great 
clumps of tall pampas-grass, the gama were likely to be found. Bad 
riding country this, for in the midst of many an innocent-looking 
tussock, a huge ants’ nest had been raised—up to a horse’s shoulder, 
as hard as a concrete pillar. If horse and rider should come into 
contact with this, it was not the ants’ nest which would give way! 

Where the clumps grew thick, hounds were tied up and left in 
charge of a peon; all but a brace, the pick of the lot, who trotted 
along by Harris’s stirrup. Extending themselves in line, the 
hunters drew the ground. Scarcely had they advanced fifty yards 
when from the lee of a tussock bounded a deer. 

‘A big ’un!” cried Harris. ‘ Jove, what a head!” 

Like an arrow from a bow, the hounds darted forward. After 
them shot the ponies. Clever as cats, dodging the tussocks, 

twisting their bodies in and out of the labyrinth, at last the native- 
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breds emerged upon open ground. Then away and away, ventre-d- 
terre, over the rolling prairie. 

But, gallop as they might, they could not hope to live with 
those flying specks far out on the dun-coloured plain. 

‘* Fool’s game this—they’ll never catch him,” gasped MacSkene. 

Harris answered not—his eyes were glued to those racing dots. 
Should daylight once show between hounds and quarry, he would 
know that the buck was gaining ground, and would undoubtedly 
save his venison. But no! all was well—a handkerchief might 
cover pursued and pursuers. Slowly, slowly, the specks grew less 
tiny, almost imperceptibly the pace was slackening—hounds were 
wearing down their deer. A terrific spurt by Nancy on the right, 
instantly responded to by Cesar on the left—the buck bounded 
forward. But his strength was spent; in a couple of seconds 
Nancy shot up alongside, caught him by the flank, and rolled him 
over at Ceesar’s feet... . 

head, ain’t it? ’’ panted Harris. 

“Ripping! And, by Jove, good hounds! Couldn’t have 
believed it, if I hadn’t seen it,” gasped one of his hosts, mopping 
his crimson forehead. 

A breathless murmur of assent—the eyes of all fixed in 
admiring wonder on the two heroes of the hour who lay by their 
quarry, panting as if their very lives were being pumped out of their 
heaving bodies. 

MacSkene spoke not. 

* * * * * 

The townships and their tales of triumph had been left behind ; 
the mob of cattle with its peon and Indian herds was well on its 
southward way. 

A singularly dull-witted, not to say imbecilic, aborigine is the 
Tobah; as a herdsman he is beneath contempt. But his services 
are cheap. 

** Though goodness knows they’d be dear at any price,” growled 
MacSkene, ‘‘no thanks to them that the cattle havena stampeded 
half a dozen times.” 

Strangely enough, the despised Tobahs regarded the dour Scot 
with the utmost respect and veneration. Whether it was owing 
to his lanky length of six-feet-four, to the height of the cheek-bones 
which gave such intensity to the glare of his cavernous blue eye, to 
the taciturnity which made every unwilling word dropped from his 
thin-lipped, tight-closed mouth seem the utterance of an oracle, or 
whether it was due to the vigorous skelp which the great flat hand 
was capable of delivering, to the far-reaching circuit commanded 
by his number-twelve boot, certain it is that not a man amongst 
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them but gave instant obedience to the shake of MacSkene’s 
thumb. 

In the breast of Aguinaldo, veneration assumed the proportions 
‘ of the worship which he paid to the gods of his fathers. Nay, 
transcended it; for in his dealings with them, Aguinaldo made no 
bones about returning a Roland for an Oliver. ‘‘ Deal well with 
me,” he said, ‘“‘and for you the holy flame; treat me badly, and I 
spread dirt upon your altar.” 

Aguinaldo was a particularly hideous, undersized Indian, his 
wizened countenance even more devoid of expression than the 
wooden faces of his idiotic relations. Only one gift had unkind 
Nature bestowed upon her miserable bantling: she had endowed 
him with a head of hair which would have made the fortune of any 
Regent Street coiffeur. And inordinately proud of his crowning 
glory was Aguinaldo; at all hours of the day or night he might be 
seen squatting on his hams, oiling his hyacinthine locks, plaiting and 
unplaiting them, twisting them up in a great coil round his head. 

**T think,” said Harris, as he and MacSkene sat over their early 
bowl of fragrant maté, ‘‘I think I’ll take a day off and have a look 
round for something to fill the pot. Will you come?” 

“Not me; I’ve my wirrk to see to.” 

‘* Well, where are we to camp to-night ? I may be late, but I'll 
turn up some time.” 

By the Esteros laguna.” 

‘‘The Esteros laguna,’ repeated Harris, reflectively; ‘isn’t 
that the place where there was the great fight with the Tobah cattle- 
thieves a year or two ago? ”’ 

‘** And half a dozen Tobahs were planted? Not sure that our 
Indians will care about camping there. They’re a superstitious lot, 
you know.” 

‘* Stuff and nonsense !”’ growled MacSkene, and walked off. 

Harris shrugged his shoulders, whistled up his hounds, slung 
his gun over his back, and rode off across the prairie. 

A varied bag the day brought forth, though hardly one to fill 
the camp kettle. Beginning with a scurry after a jack-rabbit, it 
ended with a short, sharp burst in pursuit of a golden wolf. But 
the foot of the gama was far and fleet, and to a solitary hunter he 
was excessively hard to find. The chase yielded no venison, and 
but for a brace and a half of partridges picked up in the afternoon, 
the pot would have benefited not at all by Harris’s day off. 

The sun was setting as he approached the camp by the Esteros 
laguna—one of those mud-bordered, rain-water ponds peculiar 
to Argentina. He paused, arrested by the peculiar attitude of the 
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Indians, who squatted round their fire, their eyes fixed unwinkingly 
on MacSkene. The Scotsman was standing a little way off, his 
back to Harris. He seemed to be scrutinising something which lay 
at his feet; from time to time he stooped and turned it over. At 
the slightest movement of MacSkene’s head in their direction, the 
Indians’ gaze with lightning rapidity sought the ground. The 
instant he turned away, they again fixed upon him their fascinated 
stare. In the centre of the group, his skin a livid grey, his eyes 
starting from their sockets, crouched Aguinaldo. 

“Hallo! Anything wrong?” Harris rode up to his partner; 
then, as MacSkene turned: ‘“‘ What—why——? Oh, I say! what 
cheer, Salome?” For on the ground lay a human skull; to it the 
dry, shrivelled skin yet adhered, the long, snaky, black locks curled 
round MacSkene’s foot. 

‘‘They couldn’t have burried the Tobah cattle-thieves very 
deep,” said the Scotsman; ‘‘ this was above ground. I’m to send it 
to my brother in Edinburgh. He's a medical student, and he’s 
writin’ a thesis upon the frontal development o’ the aboriginal 
tribes.” 

He lifted the head, carefully coiling up the elfin ringlets, and 
stowed it away in his saddle-bag. 

* * * * * 

“It’s all very well to laugh,’ murmured Harris, as some hours 
later he rolled himself up in his blanket and sank to slumber ; ‘‘ but 
I hope to goodness MacSkene’s ardour for science won’t stampede 
our Indians. I believe he’s scared ’em half out of their senses.” 

He would have had no doubt upon that point had his eyes still 
been open when shadowy forms rose from their lairs and gathered 
round their headman; could he have understood the low, mono- 
tonous muttering which fell from the headman’s lips: 

‘‘A mighty hunter from the far North, where lives a giant race, 
half-human, half-divine. Whose girdles are festooned with scalps. 
. . . Undoubtedly on thy head, Aguinaldo, is his eye fixed—often 
have I seen him gaze at thy abundant locks.” . . . 

* * * * * 

**Sefior, senor! peon gently but persistently shook Harris 
into wakefulness—‘“‘ the Tobahs are gone! ”’ 

“Gone! What the deuce ” Then, as recollection dawned, 
Harris emitted a long, low whistle. 

“Where the deevil are the Indians?’”’ MacSkene raised him- 
self on his elbow, and wrathfully rubbed his eyes. 

Where, indeed? Ask of the winds which soughed sadly over 
the lone prairie-billows ! Gone—like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
leaving only “the ashes of dead fires”! ... 
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The peons stood spellbound, listening to the avalanche which 
rolled from the erstwhile silent lips of the Scotsman. Compared to 
the utterances of a man who could borrow his oaths from half a 
dozen languages, even their prolific Spanish vocabulary was poor. 
All at once MacSkene stopped dead—a ray of light shone through 
the gloom—‘“ The Lord be thankit, I’ve not paid them a single 
penny as yet,” he said. 

The cattle-troop pursued its southward way—the grumbling 
peons on double duty now. Suddenly MacSkene wheeled his 
horse to the right. 

“What was that I saw? Something was moving yonder——” 

A wild screech of direst despair broke from a blanketed form 
crouching in the long grass—it ran a few yards—gave itself up for 
lost, and fell forward on its face. 

A knife flashed aloft. 

‘Great Scott!” cried Harris, “it’s Aguinaldo! The poor devil 
has cut his throat! ” 

MacSkene and he galloped up to the prostrate body and threw 
themselves from their saddles. Shuddering, Harris drew aside the 
poncho which shrouded the horrible sight. 

“Ts it Aguinaldo?” he cried, perplexedly. ... Two round 
black eyes stared into theirs in horrified appeal; on the flat cranium 
the short elfin locks stood up in jagged peaks. The right hand still 
grasped a gleaming knife, the left clutched a coil of severed tresses. 
With an exceeding loud and bitter cry, Aguinaldo sprang forward 
and threw himself on the ground before MacSkene. Laying his 
cherished chevelure at the feet of his god, he lowered his forehead 
to the earth and watered it with his tears. Never again should its 
glossy abundance tempt his deity to put forth his hand ! 
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SUPPER-TIME 


FOXES AND THEIR WAYS 
BY ‘‘ VELVETEENS ” 


WHEN the hunting season is over the fox retires into private life, 
and not one man in a hundred, one supposes, gives him another 
thought till cubbing comes round once again in August or Septem- 
ber. This lack of interest in the fox’s doings and in his manner of 
life during that brief respite from being hunted that he is permitted 
to enjoy is, perhaps, not entirely to the disadvantage of himself or 
of the sport he is expected to provide at other times. During the 
breeding season foxes are best left alone if the country is to continue 
to produce in sufficient quantity what the daily newspaper reporter 
is so fond of referring to as ‘‘ the necessary article.” For all that, 
one feels that a certain amount of knowledge as to the fox and his 
ways—or, rather, as to the vixen and her ways—would be a good 
thing, and certainly there is no more interesting household in the 
kingdom than that of the fox, his lady, and their family. 

As a general rule, although there are some exceptions every 
year, the vixen lays down her cubs some time during March— 
generally in the first half of the month. It is still a debatable point, 
therefore, as to whether fox-hunting, for its own future good, ought 
to be pursued in any country beyond the end of March. A century 
ago Lady Day was the recognised date for the finish of the hunting 
season ; but nowadays most packs continue hunting well into April. 
There is not half the danger of killing a vixen before she has laid 
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down her cubs as there is after that event. In February, or early 
in March, shortly before her family is due to arrive, the vixen is 
a stay-at-home creature, spending most of her time below ground 
and only venturing forth when compelled to do so by the calls of 
hunger. If hounds should happen to find her above ground at such 
a time, she betrays her sex quickly enough by her reluctance to 
break away, which is plain English to any competent huntsman as 
to what his hounds are hunting; and his duty is then clear enough. 
A glimpse of her, even at a distance, will confirm his suspicions or 
allay them, if there be any doubt in his mind; but better give her 


ON THE PROWL 


the benefit of the slightest doubt than kill the prospective mother 
of a family. 

Though comparatively few packs go on hunting nowadays after 
the middle of April, and still fewer continue the once-popular practice 
of killing a May fox, it is doubtful if it would not be better, in the 
interests of sport, to leave off at least a week or two earlier. As 
already suggested, it is after the birth of the cubs that the risk of 
killing the vixen is greatest ; for although she lies up with her family 
for the greater part of her time during the first few days of their 
existence, she soon begins to lie out above ground during the day- 
time, and it is then that she is so likely to meet with misfortune 
before the pack. Being then in a better condition to run for her 
life than she was before, the vixen’s behaviour more resembles that 
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of the dog fox, and even if the huntsman or anyone else happens to 
see her, he may still be unaware of her sex, and certainly ignorant of 
the fact that she has at home a family of young ones dependent 
upon her for their existence. 

When hunting goes on into April there is always the danger of 
running into a vixen with cubs not old enough to shift for them- 
selves. Sometimes she will kennel out when her young are no 
bigger than rats, and in the case of a rather early litter—laid 
down, perhaps, quite at the beginning of March—the vixen will be 
kenneling above ground in the ordinary way some time before the 
hunting season is over. Even if she be not killed, she may be 
driven so far out of her country that the return journey to her cubs 


A SAD FAMILY PARTY—MANGY VIXEN AND CUBS 


is a matter of great difficulty in her naturally weak state, and at 
last when she reaches them she will not be in very good condition 
to give them the support they need. It is, of course, a fact that 
vixens are far less often killed by hounds than dog foxes, but it 
is well known that ‘‘regrettable incidents,” involving the death 
of a vixen with a litter of helpless babies at home, do sometimes 
occur. The idea of a vixen with cubs being hunted at all is a 
distressing one, and it is a possibility that ought to be avoided so 
far as possible. 

There are few, if any, wild animals in this country more truly 
observant of family ties than foxes. They are as a rule strictly 
monogamous, the most affectionate and exemplary of parents, and 
very rarely quarrelsome. Cases have been known in which two 
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vixens with families have occupied the same earth, the cubs being 
suckled indiscriminately by each mother without any display of 
jealousy or resentment by either. When once a vixen has made her 
choice of a mate, she remains entirely faithful to him, and will allow 
no other suitor to pay his attentions. Any other dog fox daring to 
intrude upon the privacy of her parlour while the affianced husband 
is absent is likely to meet with a reception rather too warm for his 
liking. 

The devotion of a mother fox to her little ones is surprising, 
greater indeed than that of the domestic cat, whose fidelity in this 


FOX CUBS SIX WEEKS OLD 
(Photograph by Oxley Grabham) 


respect is so well known. There are instances on record ot a vixen, 
when disturbed and even hunted by hounds, picking up one of her 
little ones in her mouth, and carrying it until she was obliged to 
drop it from sheer exhaustion. Vixens will move their cubs from 
place to place whenever they suspect that the whereabouts of the 
nursery has been discovered, and they are wonderfully clever at 
detecting any attempt to watch their movements. Sometimes when 
a vixen lays down her cubs above ground she will remove them after 
a day or two to some safer place—generally a deep earth, where any 
disturbance is a practical impossibility. 
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On a spring evening, when the cubs are big enough to come 
outside the earth to play, there is no more diverting or remarkable 
sight in nature than that of the fox family at home. When her 
cubs are a few weeks old, the vixen leaves them in the early 
morning and lies out all day in some neighbouring covert. Towards 
evening, or more usually at dusk, she steals cautiously back to the 
nursery, which may be a deep earth in the middle of the wood, a 
hollow tree out in the meadow, or a cairn of stones in some lonely 
part of the moor. Her little ones, who seem to know when to 


WAITING FOR MOTHER 


expect her, will run to meet their mother, or they may be already 
outside the earth at play when she arrives. It is the prettiest sight 
in the world to watch them tumbling over one another like a family 
of kittens, or induiging in petty squabbles over the remains of their 
last meal. As she approaches you can see, if it be light enough, 
that the vixen, like many another anxious mother, feels the cares 
and responsibilities of her position. She is for ever furtive and 
distrustful, constantly looking about her as if she feared discovery 
and danger, and sometimes she will bustle the whole party of 
frolicking youngsters back to their kennel. 

Paterfamilias seldom accompanies the vixen on her return to the 
earth, but sometimes he will come trotting along by himself later, 
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and will survey the family party at a distance. He is even more 
suspicious and watchful than his mate, and he seldom remains in 
the open for long. Nor does the mother fox stay with her family at 
each visit longer than is absolutely necessary. She feeds her cubs 
generally at the mouth of the earth, and after a few minutes trots off 
again. As the cubs grow older she usually brings food with her 
when she comes to the earth, and always keeps a plentiful supply of 
it in her underground larder close at hand. The dog also brings 
food at times, though not as a general rule. He will, however, 


WISTFUL AND HUNGRY 


often make contributions to the family larder while the vixen is 
lying actually underground. 

Nothing in the way of flesh, fur, feather, or fin, comes amiss to 
the vixen when she is put to it to provide sustenance for her growing 
family ; and that she sometimes has to work hard in this direction 
may well be imagined when she finds herself, as she possibly may, 
the proud mother of seven or eight little ones. Five cubs is, how- 
ever, the more usual number, though families of four or six are not 
uncommon. A few years ago a writer in the Field gave a detailed 
description of the food found in and about an earth from which a 
litter of fox-cubs were removed by the huntsman, owing to their 
mother, with excellent forethought, having laid them down in close 
proximity to a chicken-run! The list of articles found was as 
follows :—Parts of a full-grown hare, leverets of three sizes, parts of 
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six or seven rabbits of various ages, parts of several young rooks 
(evidently fallen from the nest in a neighbouring rookery), the wing 
and leg of a fowl, wings and other remains of hen pheasants, a full- 
grown rat, a weasel, a large field-mouse, one lamb’s tail, and one 
pheasant’s egg (unbroken)—verily a remarkable collection ! 

The remains of fish, generally pike or trout, have also been 
found on many occasions in a vixen’s larder, though it is doubtful 
whether such fare is come by first-hand. Foxes have often been 
seen searching along the margins of ponds and rivers, presumably on 


A CLEVER HIDING-PLACE 


the look-out for dead fish, and the occupants of any earth near the 
sea habitually visit the shore in the hope of picking up anything in 
the way of fish that may be left behind by the tide. No doubt in 
the neighbourhood of fresh water the vixen occasionally benefits by 
the discovery of some half-eaten fish left behind by an otter, though 
one can hardly credit the statement, made by an old-time naturalist, 
to the effect that the foxes of his district had a habit of lying in wait 
by the riverside for the otters, whose prey, directly it was landed, 
they would boldly snatch and make off with. 

As a rule, vixens prefer young rabbits to any other form of diet 
either for themselves or their cubs; but when anything else happens 
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to come in their way it is only natural that they should take it. 
Hence it is that as she prowls along a hedge in search of young 
rabbits in the spring-time or early summer, the vixen sometimes 
meets with an unexpected prize in the shape of a sitting partridge 
or pheasant. In that case she pounces upon the bird, and, having 
killed it, devours the eggs on the spot if she be hungry, taking the 
bird home to her family. It is undoubtedly during the nesting 
season that foxes do most harm among game, but there are now 
several methods of preventing such damage, one of the best of which 
consists in enclosing the sitting bird with large-meshed sheep-netting. 


SOMETHING LIKE A DINNER 


The bird can go to or from her nest through the meshes of the wire, 
but the fox cannot reach her or her eggs. 

When June comes the cubs are big enough to fend for them- 
selves, but they remain more or less of a family party with their 
parents during the whole summer. The vixen begins to teach them 
early to earn their own living, and no doubt their preliminary lessons 
in hunting take place soon after they quit their first nursery. The ~ 
vixen invariably moves her cubs for the first time directly they are 
able to trot comfortably by her side, for the original earth eventually 
gets too foul to be tenanted; and as this state of affairs naturally 
becomes more pronounced as the cubs grow larger, frequent changes 
from earth to earth are made as time goes on. It is only the 
resumption of cubbing in the early autumn that at last causes the 
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breaking-up of the happy family of foxes. Cubs that were not 
hunted would probably remain together all the winter, and only 
disperse with the approach of the next breeding season. 

Fox-cubs are not very difficult to rear by artificial means, 
and many litters whose mothers have inadvertently come to some 
untimely end have been saved by being given to a cat foster-mother, 
or even on occasions to a bitch. They make amusing and intelligent 
pets, becoming as tame as any domesticated cat or dog. Some 
young cubs picked up in the open a few years ago were brought up 
in the company of a fox-terrier, with which they became fast friends ; 
and other tame foxes have been known to fraternise even with 
foxhounds. 

In this connection Waterton, the naturalist, tells an amusing 
story. ‘In the kennel of a neighbouring baronet,” he says, ‘‘ there 
was a tame fox, and my father used to be much amused in observing 
the uncommon familiarity that existed betwixt it and the hounds. 
These would play with it, and it with them, in all manner of postures. 
When a good run was wanted a whipper-in would take the social fox 
and place it on a pad, the latter so contrived at the horse’s crupper 
that there was no danger of his slipping off from it. The man 
would then leave the kennel, and after having ridden to a certain 
distance from it, he would get off horseback and place the tame fox 
on the ground. Then, remounting his horse, he would canter away 
through localities best suited to produce an excellent day’s sport, 
the fox keeping up with him as though it were a favourite terrier. 
When the hounds in full cry had advanced sufficiently near to put 
the man on his guard he would dismount, and having placed the 
fox in its former situation, he would get on horseback again and 
gallop away. This caused the scent to cease, and the chase was no 
longer pursued.” 

This simple and effective method of procuring a good run over 
any desired line of country should commend itself to those MM.F.H. 
of the present day who are short of foxes, or who have any difficulty 
with tenant farmers in the matter of breaking down hedges and 
riding over crops. By showing the fox, in this manner, which way 
to go, all unpleasant incidents with unfriendly neighbours (and, 
incidentally, all nasty obstacles) might be avoided. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON TROUT-FISHING 


BY PERCY STEPHENS 


TIME was, and that not very long ago, when ‘ the contemplative 
man’s recreation ” was rather looked down on in the world of sport. 
It was considered an admirable if somewhat chilly pastime for boys 
or elderly gentlemen who had neither nerve nor opportunity for 
indulgence in the more dashing sports of the field, and as 
Mr. Jorrocks remarked of mutton broth, it.reminded most people 
of “‘a cold in the ’ead.”” Some of us may have heard the story of 
the Irish doctor who was asked to dine at the mess of a cavalry 
regiment, a courtesy which an infantry battalion quartered in the 
same town omitted to extend to him. The slight rankled in his 
bosom, but being called on to propose the toast of ‘‘ The Services ”’ 
at a public banquet, he got even with the foot-soldiers by observing 
that it was ‘‘ matther of gineral notoroietee that harse-soldiers 
found their chief divarsion in fox-hunting and flirtation, while 
infantree officers were more addicted to the less dangerous pastimes 
of fishing and ferreting.” Perhaps the world in general did not 
go so far as the sarcastic medico, but the fact remains that forty or 
fifty years ago fishing, and especially trout-fishing, was not regarded 
as a particularly interesting or exciting amusement. 

What a change there is nowadays! It is as rare to find a man 
who is not a fisherman as one who does not play golf, both having 
become ‘“‘the fashion"’—odious expression, and doubly so when 
applied to sport. No doubt it may be urged that it is an admirable 
thing that so many thousands of people have become inoculated with 
the taste for so harmless and healthful a diversion as fly-fishing ; 
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but while I feel obliged openly to endorse this admirable sentiment 
as regards the welfare of the many, I am none the less privately 
inclined to regret the happiness of the few. For the time has long 
passed away when leave for a day’s or even a week’s fishing was 
willingly granted to respectable applicants by riparian owners ; nowa- 
days, even if my lord or the laird be not a fisherman himself— 
an extremenly unlikely thing in the case of the latter gentleman 
—he either reserves fishing for his personal friends or lets it to 
aclub. Nor is this a matter for surprise when one considers the 
persecution to which all owners of fishing are subject at the hands 
of absolute and frequently impertinent strangers, and that any 
bit of reasonably good trout-water within easy access of London is 
probably worth from £20 to £50 a rod for the season. It is only 
twenty-five years since the writer and a friend were granted 
indefinite and unrestricted leave over sixteen miles of a famous 
North-country river by a number of proprietors, to the majority of 
whom we were unknown even by name, and 1 do not think that 
during the ten happy days we spent on the water we met a single 
fisherman beside ourselves. 

A couple of seasons ago it one day occurred to me that I 
should much like to revisit these delightful solitudes ; and I found 
that where the fishing rights were not leased to angling associations, 
the riparian owners were in self-defence obliged to restrict their 
permits to fish to guests staying in their houses; nothing else 
availed them against the flood of applications with which they were 
inundated during the fishing season. I fancy the above instance 
is typical of the present state of affairs on most trout streams, the 
reasons for which are not difficult of explanation. First, of course, 
must be placed the growth of the population and the concomitant 
increase of wealth; another important factor is modern facility of 
locomotion, improved train service and cheap fares, motor-cars and 
bicycles, and last but by no means least there is the influence of 
sporting literature, which during the last two decades has assumed 
an importance formerly inconceivable. The weekly sporting— 
by which I do not mean racing—Press, and such admirable pub- 
lications as the Badminton Library and its imitators and suc- 
cessors, have stimulated the taste for field sports to an incredible 
degree. Who, for instance, could read Sir Edward Grey’s 
‘“‘ Fly-fishing ’» unmoved? And while these publications undoubtedly 
meet a demand, it is one which they have practically created. 
Finally, I cannot help thinking that to the dwellers in great 
cities, and especially in the metropolis, trout-fishing must offer the 
most perfect panacea for over-wrought nervous systems. To those 
of us who can recollect delightful Mid-Victorian London, when 
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Society was not spelt with a big S, when motor-cars and omnibuses 
were still in the womb of the future, and when the telephone and 
the tape-machine refrained from troubling, the present aspect of 
our capital, half French, half American, and wholly artificial, is at 
times absolutely repellent, and I cannot imagine a more perfect 
tonic than to exchange the roar of its overcrowded streets for the 
gentle murmur of “ laughing water,” and its canopy of smoke and ~ 


petrol fumes for the soft-dappled sky of a perfect June day. A 
good many hard-working business men have also found this out, 
and it is the medicinal no less than the sporting side of trout- 


A TIGHT LINE 


fishing which has so augmented its value within reach of 
great cities. 

One inevitable result of the increased popularity ot fly-fishing 
has been the over-education of the fish, to an extent that to some of 
us old stagers appears a little overdone. While admitting and ad- 
miring the increased skill requisite for the capture of the modern 
quick-witted trout, I cannot but regret those departed days when 
they were a little less sophisticated, and the mouth of even the most 
bigoted champion of the present dry-fly school must inevitably 
water a little when he recalls the bags made with casts of two and 
three flies fished wet on the Test by brave old Colonel Hawker, and 
at a much later date on the Kennet by Charles Kingsley. And here 
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let me propound a problem which, absurd as it may seem to most 
people, occasionally suggests itself to me: and that is whether it is 
the dry fly which has produced fish-shyness, or the latter which has 
evolved the dry fly; shortly, which is responsible for which? 
Personally I am inclined to the former theory; for while the wet- 
fly fisherman fishes for a rise, i.e. endeavours to induce the fish to 
feed, the votary of the dry fly waits until it actually does so before 
offering it his lure. Consequently, especially after being frightened 
or pricked once or twice, trout become more and more suspicious of 
those delicate floating duns which form such a marked feature of 


THE INEVITABLE ATTENDANT 


chalk-stream dietary, and rise at them with a circumspection that is 
no less admirable than maddening. 

I fancy I hear the contemptuous snort of the dry-fly fisherman 
who may chance to read these lines. ‘‘ Pooh!” he would exclaim ; 
“even granted that this ridiculous theory would hold water, which 
I do not for a moment admit, anyone who has ever seen a chalk 
stream must recognise that its gentle current and gin-like clearness 
absolutely preclude the use of a wet fly.” Tothis I would reply that 
the dry-fly fishing of the present day is of comparatively modern 
growth, that vixere fortes ante Agamemnon, and that there are plenty 
of honest anglers still on the active list to testify to the good sport 
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they used to enjoy with the wet fly within the last three or four 
decades. Let us take for instance a day's sport on the Kennet as 
described by Charles Kingsley in his perfect “‘ Chalk-stream Studies,” 
which appeared in Fraser’s Magazine in 1858, when the waters of 
that delightful stream were presumably as clear as, or clearer than, 
at the present day. The writer does not specify the exact size of 
his bag ; but after rejecting all fish under a pound and several above 
that weight, it contained, besides a good many others, six trout 
averaging two pounds each and a four-pounder, all killed on a cast 


THE SALMON-ANGLER’S PARAPHERNALIA 


of two flies fished wet, a Governor and a Black Alder during the day 
and a Green Drake and a Caperer for the evening rise. 

It is of course true that this occurred fifty years ago, an objection 
which my imaginary critic would not fail to raise, but which I would 
meet by referring him to a work published within the present century, 
the late Mr. Earle Hodgson’s excellent treatise on ‘‘ Trout-fishing,”’ 
wherein the author not only refutes the theory that chalk-stream 
trout cannot be killed on the wet fly, but even advocates its use on 
those streams. The fact is that, as with almost everything else in 
the world, there is a great deal to be said on both sides; the only 
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pity is that so much that is said is acrimonious and that the votaries 
of either school should think so hardly of the other. 

Personally I am of opinion that no hard and fast rule can be 
laid down for or against either style of fishing. Both are admirable 
jn their own way, and both, properly applied, will kill on any stream ; 
but the man who ‘‘chucked and chanced” a cast of three flies 
across a chalk-stream would have no better prospect of catching 
trout than he who endeavoured to float a carefully paraffined dun 
on the boiling waters of some Highland torrent. 

I know it is a humiliating confession, but there are times, 
especially in early spring, when I am tempted to think that I prefer 


A DRY-FLY REACH 


trout- to salmon-fishing—a feeling, I believe, shared by many other 
anglers. Of course it is not really the case, for given opportunity of 
indulgence in either, we should infallibly choose the nobler sport ; 
yet equally we know that there is a distinct and subtle charm about 
trout-fishing that its more pretentious sister can never rival. For 
the latter is necessarily a more ceremonial sport—to use a colloqui- 
alism, ‘‘ more or less of a business ”’—almost inevitably involving the 
co-operation of a keeper or gillie, possibly even the use of a boat, 
facts which to myself, and I believe to all other anglers as well, 
detract enormously from our pleasure. It may not of course be 
invariably the case, and only those who can speak from experience 
know how much more precious is the fish gaffed and landed unaided ; 
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but as a general rule the salmon-fisherman does not pursue his sport 
alone. One’s attendant may be,*and usually is, the best of good 
fellows of his class; but his mere presence is a hindrance to that 
sense of untrammelled freedom which makes for perfect enjoyment 
in fishing. Moreover, the question of skill must not be overlooked. 
Salmon-fishing is not the breakneck pastime some writers and 
artists would fain have us believe, and in my experience at all events 
the monsters which tow exhausted and perspiring anglers along a 
mile of river-bank exist only in these gentlemen’s imagination. 
Given favourable conditions and fish inclined to rise, the veriest 


A WET-FLY POOL 


novice who can get his line out may reasonably expect to hook, and 
with proportionately strong tackle to kill, a salmon; but as far as 
science is concerned this is child’s play—not a very happy metaphor, 
perhaps—compared to the raising and killing onan oo hook of a 3 lb. 
trout in a strong stream. 

Then, too, the mere fact that salmon only lie in well-defined 
parts of a river seems to impart acertain formality to the sport from 
which trout-fishing is happily free. How enviable the lot of the man 
who on a perfect day in early summer is free to wander at will by 
some sweetly flowing stream with the knowledge that possibly every 


yard of it may holda trout! How light his equipment compared with 
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the ponderous paraphernalia of the salmon fisherman! How delight- 
ful the sense of solitude, unvexed by the clumsy if well-meant 
attentions of keeper or gillie! It is not that he is ordinarily a 
misogynist; but perhaps for months past he has trodden the crowded 
pavements of some great city, and it is sheer delight to him to be 
alone in private communion with Nature. The water-vole plunging 
from the bank, the wild-duck convoying her dusky brood to safety 
amid the rushes, the crow of the grouse on the moor or the scream 
of the peewit over the fallows, the sheen of buttercup and willow- 
strife and a hundred other simple flowers, above all perhaps the 
message of the gentle summer breeze and the ceaseless murmur of 
the stream, combine to stir in him the vein of poetry latent in all 
who love the life of the fields and rivers. 

In conclusion let me venture to try to describe my ideal trout 
stream. It shall be of fair but not excessive volume, and its denizens 
shall be of corresponding size, lusty, well fed, and game, of fair 
average weight, our stream including a reasonable proportion of 
specially large fish. It shall flow through a valley with hills on either 
side, for without these no river is perfect, be they Wiltshire downs or 
Scottish mountains; and its waters shall be clear and swift and of 
diverse moods, now widening into still, placid reaches, now dashing 
over weirs and rocks, without which again no stream can be counted 
perfect. It shall have here and there an old stone bridge whereon 
the angler may rest and devise vain schemes for the circumvention 
of the leviathan that invariably haunts its buttresses—by the way, 
does anyone ever catch these big trout, or do they eventually die of 
old age and a surfeit of minnows, for to a fly they rise not at all ?— 
and its bed shall be of gravel as of fine gold. And it shall flow 
through perfect solitudes where the angler’s soul shall not be vexed 
by the sight of others of his kind, past verdant pastures dotted with 
tiny white lambs and meadows fragrant with the breath of clover, 
past rocky cliffs and hollow sandy banks hidden by masses of bur- 
dock and campion, and through coverts of larch and oak all robed 
in newest green and ringing with the song of happy birds. 

And with the ideal stream must go the ideal inn wherein the 
fisherman may take his ease untrammelled by such conventions as 
the consumption of food at stated hours or heed as to wherewithal 
he be clothed. It shall be a neat white house standing on a road 
where the hoot of the motor is never heard, at least three miles from 
the nearest railway. It shall have a wide oak staircase and quaint 
dark passages with little unsuspected shallow steps in them, and low 
but airy rooms with here and there an old print or bit of Chippen- 
dale rich with the mellow tone of a hundred years of conscientious 
polishing. It shall have a sunny garden sloping down to the very bank 
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of the river, wherein old-fashioned perennial flowers, Sweet Williams 
and London pride and gillyflowers and _love-lies-bleeding, grow 
side by side with fruit and vegetables. Its ale shall be good and its 
cooking clean and unpretentious, the ducklings and the chickens 
shall vie with their concomitant green peas and asparagus in youth 
and succulence, there shall be a noble round of beef and a ham to 
match, or perchance— 
. half cut down, a pasty costly-made, 
Where quail and pigeon, lark and leveret lay, 


Like fossils of the rock, with golden yolks 
Imbedded and injellied. 


and the cream on the fruit-tarts shall be rich and pure. There 
shall be a neat-handed Phyllis to wait on us, and above all the 
host and hostess shall be such as understand the ways of honest 
anglers and shall not grumble—as did the proprietor of one fishing 
inn wherein I stayed—when they return home at eleven o’clock at 
night demanding immediate refreshment. 

It will be time enough when I have found this perfect haunt 
to take the world in general into my confidence as to its where- 
abouts. 


AN IDEAL TROUT-WATER 
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MONOPLANE OR BIPLANE? 


BY R. P. HEARNE 


To a degree that would hardly be credited by the public, aeroplane 
construction has been taken up in the British Isles, and the number 
of prospective purchasers of flying machines is also far greater than 
is popularly imagined. It is generally conceded that the types of 
machines now on the market do not mark finality, and thus some 
time must elapse ere the industry attains really important propor- 
tions; but meantime there is a steadily increasing demand for 
machines from the people who do not wish to wait for that indefinite 
time when the standardised aeroplane will make its appearance. 

The question of the moment, however, which deters not a few 
people from taking up the fascinating pastime of aviation is, which 
type of machine is one to select? For purposes of inquiry we may 
here confine our attentions to the biplane and the monoplane, 
although there are some very promising multiplanes which in the 
near future may win many advocates. For the time being, however, 
it may be said that the single and double planes are the sole com- 
mercial types, and they undoubtedly meet with most favour. 

Aeronautical science is so imperfectly developed that we cannot 
find a complete answer to the question from the theorists; and 
indeed two great rival schools may be said to exist, one for the nonce 
advocating the monoplane, and the other the biplane. The theo- 
rists are not always quite consistent, and they have been known to 
“trim” their opinions according to practical developments. Thus 
when the Wrights were at their zenith the biplane was considered 
the only feasible type, and poor Bleriot was referred to rather 
pityingly in his early struggles to make the monoplane popular. 
Later when his triumph came, and when Latham by his daring 
feats showed the possibilities of the single-decker, expert opinion 
suddenly found extraordinary merits in this machine. 

We have once again reached a stage when it cannot be said that 
the monoplane is the better type, and indeed there has been if anything 
a slight set-back with this machine of late. It is evident therefore 
that in inquiring into the matter we must take practical results in con- 
junction with theory ; but at the same time we must allow for many 
other factors which affect the situation. After Bleriot’s cross- 
Channel flight the monoplane leaped into general favour, and the 
effect of this grand achievement was perhaps most felt in England, 
for it practically determined the British designers to adopt the 
monoplane type. Thus to-day we find that the majority of machines 
built or building in this country are of the single-decker description, 
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and most of them are based on the lines of the Bleriot, just as the 
earlier machines undertaken during the Wright ‘‘ boom” are of the 
biplane variety. 

In France the monoplane was also taken up energetically last 
year, but there it had to compete with several well-established forms 
of biplanes, and we must look to France for those comparative 
results which may be of use in determining the relative values of 
the machines. But we must take into account the commercial side 
of the affair also. A firm with sufficient capital can turn out 
machines rapidly, can hire skilled aviators, can train many new 
pupils, and will have the best equipment and training-ground 
possible. In this way they could probably achieve more at race- 
meetings and in record-breaking feats than a struggling firm which 
built a superior machine, but lacked similar facilities for demon- 
strating its powers. English firms have suffered severely by this form 
of handicap, and they have had the added difficulties of finding few 
suitable grounds available, and of having to contend with rather 
more trying climatic conditions. 

The following rough survey will show the relative achievements 
of the monoplane and biplane at the present time : 


Monoplane Biplane 
Distance record ... ... g6miles ... ... ... 144 miles 
Speed 55milesperhour ... 50 miles per hour 
Altitude _,, 


Passenger ,, 30 minetes .. min. (1 passenger) 


62 ,, (2 passengers) 


Here we see that the biplane excels in the distance it can travel, 
the length of time it can remain in the air, and the useful load it can 
carry. Until Paulhan’s great feat in America the monoplane was 
easily first in altitude records, and it still holds the lead for high 
speed. Of the two machines the monoplane is unquestionably the 
more sporting type, and is the more graceful in its evolutions. 

Another interesting comparison can be made by taking the total 
number of individual flights of over one hour’s duration. Forty-two 
men have qualified by one or more flights of over 60 minutes. In 
all 96 flights of over an hour have been made by them. Of that 
number 34 have been accomplished on Farman biplanes, 22 on 
Wright biplanes, 15 on Voisin biplanes, 10 on Antoinette mono- 
planes, and g on Bleriot monoplanes, other biplanes accounting for 
the remainder. 

So far only two really important French firms have produced 
monoplanes in quantities, viz. the Bleriot and the Antoinette; 
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at least four well-established firms have turned out biplanes in 
France, these being Voisin, Henry Farman, Wright, and Maurice 
Farman. Inthe United States the Wright and Curtiss biplanes 
have also been far better developed than any monoplanes. Thus 
there have been more biplanes in operation than monoplanes, and 
they have reached a practical stage earlier than the monoplane, 
whilst men like Henry Farman, the Wrights, and the Voisins have 
shown a rare genius for popularising the biplanes. 

But, making every allowance, it would seem that on the pre- 
sent showing the biplane has sundry advantages. Mr. Farman has 
trained pupils with extraordinary rapidity, and Paulhan, Sommer, 
Van den Born, Effimoff, Mortimer Singer, and Chavez have done 
much to demonstrate the powers of his machines. The Voisin biplane 
has also many accomplished votaries, chief of whom is Rougier. The 
monoplane has had several unfortunate checks, but there are now 
many promising aviators in France and England who are rapidly 
gaining skill with this class of machine. Latham is still peerless in 
handling the Antoinette, but so far he has been rather slow in finding 
a serviceable under-study. At the Heliopolis meeting, which opened 
proceedings this year, the biplane scored heavily over the monoplane, 
and this in conjunction with the other records gained by the biplane 
has swung the pendulum in its favour. The disasters to Delagrange 
and Le Blon have also, but quite unfairly, been advanced as further 
arguments against the monoplane. 

But the year is young, and many surprising things may happen 
in the next few months. If for the nonce the biplane is the more 
successful, we must not forget the unrivalled feats of Bleriot in 
flying across the Channel; of Latham in riding through a gale at 
Blackpool; or of Dubonnet on the new Tellier monoplane, on which 
he recently made a world’s point-to-point record, flying 67} miles, 
straight away from Juvisy, in 1 hour 50 minutes. These have proved 
the efficiency of the monoplane in several vital respects, and there 
are many clever brains now at work to improve these sporting 
machines in other points. 

On the whole, however, it would seem that the biplane is the 
more easy to learn upon, that it is better suited for long-distance 
work, and more especially for passenger-carrying. But it cannot be 
said completely to outclass the monoplane in any requirement, and 
for some considerable time to come both types of aeroplanes will 
prevail. In England the biplane so far has been the more successful, 
and it is urged with some reason to be the more suitable machine for 
our climatic conditions. But this remains to be proved. Neverthe- 
less it is to be regretted that more of our new builders do not 
experiment with biplanes. Each type deserves to be very fully tested. 
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THE ESKDALE AND ENNERDALE FOXHOUNDS, WITH WILLIE PORTER, THEIR HUNTSMAN 


THE JOHN PEEL OF TO-DAY AND HIS 
HOUNDS 


BY MARY C. FAIR 
With Illustrations from photographs by the Author 


THERE are very few Masters of Hounds whose record is as long a 
one as that of the famous North Country Fell huntsman, Tommy 
Dobson, who is again for the season 1g0g-10 Master of the dales- 
men’s foxhounds, the Eskdale and Ennerdale. For fifty-two years 
Tommy has hunted this fine pack, and he is now eighty-five years 
of age, still to the front, though not of course quite as active as of 
yore. Even now, however, the places he arrives in are enough to 
make one marvel, and several times already this season has he been 
in at a kill. The Eskdale and Ennerdale Foxhounds consist of 
fifteen couple of fine powerful hounds maintained by the subscription 
of the dalesmen of the Sca Fell district, truly a wild barbaric hunt- 
ing country. The kennels are very picturesque, and are situated in 
a wood on the slope of the fellside at Eskdale; a fitting dwelling- 
place for hounds whose work is as romantic and wild as is that of 
the Eskdale and Ennerdale. Tommy Dobson, as above stated, is 
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TOMMY DOBSON AT THE KENNELS, ESKDALE, WITH MISTY, ONE OF THE HOUNDS, 
AND VIE, THE TERRIER 


still (for the fifty-third year) Master, William Porter is a marvel- 
lously clever huntsman, and the magnificent condition of the hounds 


at the present time speaks volumes for his care of them. 


WILLIE PORTER PUTTING HiS HOUNDS INTO COVERT 
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The country hunted is perhaps wilder than any other hunting 
country in England, for it is the hinterland of the English lakes. 
The crags of Sca Fell and his majestic brother mountains are 
the very heart of the Eskdale country, which comprises also Enner- 
dale, Wastdale, Langdale, Duddondale, and the Bootle district. 
Foxes are numerous and all too bold for the farmers’ taste (they 
wreak terrible havoc amongst poultry, lamb, and game), and it is 
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TOMMY DOBSON AT THE KENNELS, ESKDALE 


rarely that Willie Porter and his pack fail to provide a thrilling day’s 
sport for their followers. 

It is not altogether as simple as it sounds, this foot-hunting, for 
the hounds directly they hit a drag or unkennel a fox in the open 
go off at a most astonishing pace, frequently over country that has 
to be very carefully traversed by their hapless followers. You have 
of course to go on foot, for fell fox-hunting comprises a considerable 
amount of mountaineering and crag climbing. When you are not 
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THE FIELD WATCHING OPERATIONS IN A GHYLL OR RAVINE IN WHICH THE FOX 
HAS GONE TO EARTH IN A DEN 


thus engaged you are probably floundering through bogs or scramb- 


ling through deep heather and dead bracken. 
Sometimes the fox is pulled down by the hounds, sometimes he 
meets an untimely end over a precipice or in a lake, and very often 


IN DRY GHYLL~—WATCHING THE TERRIERS AT WORK IN THE BIELD OR DEN 
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he goes to ground in some bield (or den) in a grisly crag-face amidst 
rude boulders, and ever sliding perilous screes. Such a spot is 
Dry Ghyll near Eskdale, a dreadful chasm rent in the fellside by 
some bygone cataclysm of Nature where is a very famous fox den. 
It is an awful spot to get into this Dry Ghyll, but it is wonderful 
what one can accomplish with hounds in full cry in front of one! 


WILLIE PORTER, THE HUNTSMAN, AS HE IS OFTEN SEEN BY HIS FIELD—A LONELY 
FIGURE POISED ON A CRAG SUMMIT OUTLINED AGAINST THE SKY 


When the fox goes into a bield the turn of the terriers comes. 
These terriers are wonderful little beasts full of pluck and un- 
vanquishable bull-dog tenacity. Either the fox must bolt or the 
terriers worry it in the den, frequently getting badly mauled them- 
selves in the process. Sometimes terriers and dead fox have to be 
dug out by the willing hands of the hunters. I have known some 
of these terriers to be in a den over twenty-four hours before they 
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THE DEATH HALLO OF A DRY GHYLL FOX 


At the left of the picture is Tommy Dobson, Master for fifty-two years, holding three of his 
famous hunting terriers 


CALLING THE HOUNDS OUT OF COVERT 
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could be released; often the risk of rescuing them is very arduous, 
not to say dangerous, for screes are very disagreeable to go inter- 
fering with, and you never know where you may slide to or what 
may not fall on the top of you. 

Sometimes the hounds get crag-fast in the precipices. One 
Christmas time four of the hounds hunted a fox into the dangerous 
north face of Sca Fell. It was not seen where they went, and it was 
nearly a week before search parties (who had begun to despair) at 
last located them, and descending ropes managed at considerable 


COUNTING THE HOUNDS ON GETTING THEM OUT OF COVERT 


risk to rescue them. The poor beasts, needless to say, were famish- 
ing, but otherwise all right, though very stiff and cramped. 

So cleverly are the hounds hunted, however, that disaster to 
them is wonderfully rare in spite of strange adventures that befall 
them. Only lately one fell into Lake Wastwater (where the hunted 
fox was drowned), but succeeded in getting out uninjured. 

Fell fox-hunting is a genuine sport, for the hounds hunt to kill. 
There is no earth-stopping or handicapping of the fox. The chance 
of the game is in many cases largely on his side. Indeed there was 
one old Muncaster Fell fox (christened De Wet) who was hunted 
many a time and oft before at length an error of judgment landed 
him in the hounds’ jaws. You feel, too, that you are dependent on 
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your own exertions for seeing the sport, not on the cleverness of a 
horse. After a day with Tommy’s hounds—especially if you have 
been in at the death, you cordially echo the sentiments of the village 
blacksmith and, like him, feel that you have ‘‘something attempted 
—something done.” It is also likely that you will be extremely stiff. 


[Since this manuscript was sent to the printer we regret to say that poor Tommy 
has died. The article thus unhappily becomes an obituary notice. Tommy took his 
hounds to Langdale for the usual Easter Hunt, and fell a victim to pneumonia.—Ed. ]} 


LEFT BEHIND 


HOW TO COUNT FOR THE COUNTY 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


BY P. F. WARNER 


I THINK there will be very few people indeed who are willing, let 
alone eager, to contend that the present system of scoring in the 
matches for the county championship is even fair, not to say far 
from being the best possible. There is something about that ‘‘ point 
deducted for each loss’’ which many keen followers of the sport, and 
many strong supporters of the county championship, have never yet 
been fully able to comprehend. 

Why should a county have a point deducted from its total on 
account of each loss it has suffered in these matches? Where does 
the sense or justice of that “‘ point deducted” come in? I must 
admit that I myself have never been able to solve this problem, 
though I have often tried to do so. 

If you work ten sums, and are to have ten marks for each sum 
you get right, then, supposing that you get eight sums right, your 
marks will be 80 out of a possible 100, and you will have obtained 
80 per cent. of the possible number of marks. By no system of 
twisting or juggling with the figures can it be proved that you have 
only got some sixty or seventy per cent. of that possible hundred ; 
the proportion must of necessity be eighty, and nothing else. Or 
again, suppose a marksman really hits the target five times out of 
six, he has undoubtedly got a percentage of hits which equals 83°33. 
You cannot possibly make it appear that he has only got a per- 
centage of seventy or seventy-five by the five hits and one miss. 

Accordingly that ‘‘ point deducted for a loss” is, in my opinion, 
contrary to all sense and reason, as well as being open to many 
other important objections. For it certainly greatly complicates 
the matter of scoring, and it renders the table of points, as viewed 
in our newspapers each week during the cricket season, a sort of 
figure-puzzle that the average reader does not often care to tackle. 
Indeed, most men take the table on trust, so to speak, and remain 
content for the paper-scribe to do the figuring out whilst they simply 
look at the results he gets. 
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Now, there have lately been several new methods of scoring 
proposed, and these have emanated from all sorts and conditions of 
men who are interested in the question of the cricket championship 
of the counties. But I think the two best proposals I have seen 
come from Mr. J. B. Payne, of Harrogate, a well-known Yorkshire 
supporter of county-cricket, and Mr. O. R. Borrodaile, the Essex 
county secretary. Let me put before you the way in which each 
of these gentlemen would regulate the scoring for the championship, 
and then I fancy that, at any rate, you’ll agree with me that either 
of their plans would be far preferable to the one now existing. 

Mr. Payne’s proposal is that ‘‘ the county winning the greatest 
number of matches proportionate to the wins possible—i.e. propor- 
tionate to matches finished—shall be reckoned the champion county. 
The number of wins is to be multiplied by 100, and the result 
divided by the number of matches finished; drawn games being 
ignored.” 

Now, this plan is extremely simple, clear, and just to all the 
counties, and no one can easily err when studying it and computing 
how his favourite team stands according to it. Were Mr. Payne’s 
scheme adopted by the M.C.C. there would be an end to the severe 
penalty now attaching to a defeat, and every lover of cricket would 
be glad thereat. But this scheme would do more. It would remove 
once and for all those irritating and somewhat foolish minus quanti- 
ties which annoy us whenever we look down the championship table 
each week in our newspapers. Were it for that alone such a method 
would be welcomed far and wide, since I have never yet met a single 
man who had a good word to say on behalf of those dreadful minus 
quantities. 

There have been one or two obvious objections made to 
Mr. Payne’s proposals by those who are keen cricket lovers. It 
has been pointed out that a county might win the championship on 
a very small number of finished matches, so long as it did not lose 
a match. Indeed, it is true that a county which only finished one 
match, and won that, would, under this system, have a percentage 
of 100, just as much as a county which finished a dozen matches and 
won them all. 

This objection has been met by Mr. Payne’s suggesting that 
there should be fixed a fair proportion of finished games as a 
minimum in this connection; and fifty per cent. has been suggested 
as such a fair proportion. How well such a rule would work is 
proved by the fact that during the last fifteen years or so the only 
alteration of the champion county that would have occurred under 
this system would have been the substituting of Middlesex for 
Surrey in 1899; for Middlesex with eleven wins and three defeats 
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would show a higher percentage than Surrey with ten wins and two 
defeats. 

This question of dealing with draws and unfinished matches, 
however, is perhaps more fully provided for by Mr. Borrodaile’s 
suggested scheme. Let us examine for a minute or two what he 
proposes should be done. 

Mr. Borrodaile suggests that ‘‘ each county should reckon three 
points for a win outright ; or one point for a win on the first innings, 
if the second innings is for any reason not completed ; and nothing 
at all for a draw. A ‘tie’ would be counted as one and a half 
points to each team sharing it.” 

Now, there is something about this proposal which is very 
attractive. For, don’t you see, the giving of a point to the team 
that was superior in the first innings, if the match was not finished 
for any reason, would not only have the effect of making a draw not 
quite so negative as at present, but the fact that a point could be 
thus gained would cause each team to make a great effort to come 
out top in the first innings, as well as in the whole match; that 
is to say, it would cause play to be more lively and stirring right 
from the bowling of the very first ball in the contest. 

This fact would in itself tend materially to lessen the number 
of draws. And any scheme which will help to bring about that 
desirable result must of necessity call for very serious and strong 
support. 

What we are seeking in any new system of scoring for the 
county championship is some method which will give fair and 
full credit for all that a team does, whether it be in the first 
innings of a match, in the second, or in the whole contest. We 
are looking for a plan that will diminish drawn matches to the 
lowest possible number; that will make the counties play up right 
from the start of a game to its end; that will show easily and 
immediately what a team has really done in winning matches 
during the season. 

Without saying that either Mr. Payne’s plan or Mr. Borrodaile’s 
is all that can be desired in these respects, one cannot but admit 
that both of them are very much ahead of the system now actually 
in vogue. And I feel that either of them would greatly facilitate 
the understanding of the table by the ordinary man who loves cricket 
but hates complicated figures. 

Mr. Payne’s scheme is the simpler of the two, and thus is more 
easy to comprehend and follow. But it lacks one or two notable 
advantages inherent in Mr. Borrodaile’s proposal, which we have 
already pointed out. In an account given by the author himself of 
this latter plan, I saw his excellent summary of what he believed 
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his system of scoring would do for the benefit of county games, 
and I must allow that he brings forward some striking advantages. 
He says :— 

“rt, A team would have to get right off at once with the run- 
making, for the first innings might prove the crucial one. There 
would be much less dallying and slow play on the first day in 
most cases. | 

*©2, No team would be content with merely ‘drawing’ and 
getting one point nevertheless, since it would get three points for 
winning outright. 

“3. Both teams would have to go all the way, since the result 
would never be certain till the finish. 

‘‘4. Though a team that lost a match would of necessity thus 
lose three points, it would not have any points deducted from what 
it had already fairly and squarely won. 

“5. The number of points credited to each county in the table 
at any time would be a true and easily understandable index of the 
results of its matches thus far.” 

I do not wish to push the rivalry of the two schemes too far, 
nor to say which I consider the better for the purpose. But I do see 
many undoubted advantages in both, and I know that their pro- 
posers have made the subject a study and are thoroughly cognisant 
of all that can be said on the matter. Anyone who examines for 
himself the merits of these two suggested schemes cannot fail to 
come to the conclusion that each of them might be worth trying for 
a season to see how they work out in actual practice. For, after all, 
that is the best test of what any proposal is really worth. 

One thing is quite certain to my mind. The present plan is 
doomed! Sooner or later--the sooner the better, most of us are 
thinking—it will come to a long-deserved end, and few indeed 
there will be of cricket-lovers who will mourn its decease! Mean- 
time, if there are any other enthusiasts of cricket who have evolved 
or invented any scheme of scoring that seems to them to be fairer, 
simpler, and more effective than the two methods I have here dealt 
with, I feel certain that we who are now waiting patiently for the 
dawn of the new era of scoring in such matches would be very 
pleased to learn what those ideas are, and to give them our best 
and most careful consideration. 

For we all dearly love the grand old summer game, and we 
are always keen on doing anything and supporting anything that 
will really tend to its improvement and add to its facilities and 
capabilities for affording pleasure and enjoyment to the multitude 
of players and spectators who follow it so vigorously each season at 
home and abroad. 


ONE OF THE CITY GATES, KULJA 


SPORT IN THE HEART OF ASIA 


BY J. H. MILLER 


HIDDEN away in the heart of the great continent of Asia, there are 
mountain ranges where some of the finest big-game hunting in the 
world is to be had. Owing to their extreme isolation, situated as 
they are many hundreds of miles from any railway, these happy 
hunting-grounds are seldom visited by sportsmen. That great 
expanse of mountainous country stretching from the Altai to the 
Pamirs along the Russo-Chinese frontier is the haunt of various 
species of big game that carry as fine trophies as any hunter 
could wish for. It forms indeed a veritable sportsman’s paradise. 
Probably the pick of the shooting, both with regard to variety and 
quality, is to be had in the Tian-Shan mountains in the vicinity of 
Kulja, one of the most important towns in Chinese Turkestan. Here 
are to be found the great wild sheep, ibex, wapiti, roe, and several 
varieties of the carnivora, chiefly the tiger, bear, snow-leopard, and 
wolf, though the latter, with the exception of the wolf, are not likely 
to be met with unless one is able to spend a winter and early 
spring in the mountains. In this article I shall devote myself mainly 
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to an account of my time after the ibex, they being my chief object, 
growing as they do finer horns than any other of their kind in the 
world. 

I arrived at Kulja towards the end of July 1908, after a long 
and tedious journey of about 1,500 miles from the Altai mountains in 
Siberia, where I had spent the early spring in pursuit of the Ovis 
Ammon. During this journey I had more than enough experience 
of Russian post-road travelling, as the heat was intense, the delays 
frequent, and the country intensely monotonous after the first novelty 
of tarantass travelling over the vast steppes had worn off. After 
paying the usual calls and exchanging presents with the Taotai or 


STREET SCENE, KULJA 


Chinese Governor of Kulja, I at once began reorganising my kit and 
making preparations for a couple of months’ hunting in the moun- 
tains. There are few places in Central Asia where one sees such a 
variety of races and peoples asin Kulja. In a stroll down one of the 
main thoroughfares you will come across pure-blooded Chinese, 
Dungans (Mohammedan Chinese), Taranchis, agricultural settlers 
who originally came from the Yarkand and Kashgar districts, Sart 
merchants from Russian Turkestan, while Kalmuk and Kirghiz 
nomads clatter by on their shaggy little horses. The European 
population is represented by a colony of Russians, including a Consul 
and a guard of fifty Cossacks, and (last, but not least) by the members 
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of the Belgian Roman Catholic Mission, who do so much to help 
travellers on their way. 

After the usual worries and delays that engaging men and 
horses always seems to entail, I at last rode out of Kulja witha 
compact little caravan, consisting of Stephan Vasilowsky, my 
invaluable interpreter, Shamiel Beg, the caravan-bashi, two caravan- 
men, and five pack-horses. 

The first two days were occupied in crossing the Ili river and 
the plain that lies between it and the Ishkilik range, which we then 
traversed by an easy pass of 8,500 ft., from the top of which a fine 
view was to be had of the main Tian-Shan range, stretching away 
east and west in all its glory of snow-clad peaks, and culminating 


THE WALLS OF SWIDONG, THE RESIDENCE OF THE GOVERNOR OF THE 
KULJA PROVINCE 


far to the west in the colossal mass of Khan-Tengri (24,000 ft.). 
After dropping down into the Tekes valley through fine pine-woods, 
and crossing the river of that name by a Chinese-built cantilever 
bridge that swayed about in the middle in a most unpleasant manner, 
we almost at once began to ascend the grassy foot-hills of the main 
range. It is on the upper portions of these foot-hills that large 
numbers of Kirghiz pitch their summer camps to graze their enor- 
mous flocks and herds on the magnificent pasturage. 

We halted for a day at one of the last of these encampments, 
where a hunter of great local repute, named Margan, was added to 
the party. During this stay I was the guest of the head Kirghiz of 
the district, who in his eagerness to show hospitality insisted on my 
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sitting on a pile of rugs in his Yurt (felt tent) and assisting him and 
his male relatives to consume enormous quantities of boiled mutton, 
brick tea, and kumiss (fermented mares’ milk). 

These nomads are wonderfully kind-hearted, easy-going people, 
who always make the arrival of a stranger the excuse for killing a 
sheep and much feasting and talking. They expect nothing, and in 
fact often refuse any payment in exchange for their hospitality, but 
some small present given to the head wife or eldest son, on leaving, 
is greatly appreciated. 

On getting on the move again we soon reached really rough 
country and had a hard scramble of it to a pass of 11,800 ft., which 
even in August has deep snow-drifts on the top, through which the 


THE FERRY OVER THE ILI RIVER 


pack animals had some difficulty in floundering. That evening camp 
was pitched near a patch of stunted pines, the last we were destined 
to see for some time, and on the following day, on clearing the top 
of another pass rather lower than the last, we saw the Yulduz 
Pampir spread out beforeus. The scenery was magnificent, though 
desolate in the extreme. On every side were to be seen snowy peaks 
and glaciers, now no great height above us, while between stretched 
broad, undulating, grassy, and shale-clad downs, the home of the 
sheep. Old horns, some of enormous size, lying about in the bogs 
and stream-beds raised hopes of speedy success, which were, how- 
ever, not destined to be gratified. 

For some time it puzzled me that, both in the Altai and Tian- 
Shan, all the heads I found, generally above the average in size, 
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were nearly always lying in a hollow, stream-bed, or beneath a cliff, 
and invariably at a slightly lower level than where the sheep are to 
be found in the summer months. This proves that they lose their 
lives in the winter, after having retreated from the more exposed 
shale slopes into the valleys and open ground between the hills. 
They are certainly not killed by exposure or lack of food, as they 
are exceedingly hardy beasts, and by scraping away the snow could 
always find plenty of grass, but by wolves hunting in packs. Wild 
sheep in winter collect in enormous herds, of several hundred, and 
on being pursued by a pack of wolves would scatter in all directions. 
The old rams, weighed down by their enormous horns, on coming 
to a deep snow drift would sink in and become an easy prey, while 


A CANTILEVER BRIDGE OVER THE TEKES RIVER 


The hills in the background are the Ishkilik range, which are crossed soon after leaving Kulja 


the lighter beasts made their escape. This would account for the 
size of the heads, also the position in which they are found, as the 
snow would naturally drift in such places. 

Ten days was as long as I could allow myself after the sheep, 
and in that time, though a large tract of country was carefully 
worked, only four beasts were seen with heads worth trying for, and 
I had to content myself with only a moderate one of 47 in. Judging 
by the number of old tracks, there must have been a great many 
more there earlier in the year, but they had probably been driven 
farther along the plateau by other hunters, and I had not time to- 
follow them. I can quite believe the tales the natives told us of the 
terrible cold of the Yulduz in winter, as when we were there in 
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August, the finest month, there was a sharp frost every night, and 
few days passed without a snow or rain storm. 

I now turned my attention to the ibex. A long day’s march 
brought us to the Kok Su river, where it begins to dash through a 
narrow valley on its way to join the Tekes far below. That evening 
we again reached timber line, and a delightful change it was to sit 
once more before a roaring log fire after our time up on the inhos- 
pitable, treeless sheep-ground, where it was all we could do to 
collect enough fuel for cooking purposes. Day after day Margan 
and I were out scouring the hills, but with no success. Females and 
small males were seen daily in herds of from twenty to two hundred 
and more, but never a head among them worth going after. During 
this time I had ample opportunity of studying their habits, and many 
a delightful hour was spent watching them through the telescope. 
The young kids would play about in groups away from their elders, 
skipping and butting at each other just like a lot of tame lambs. 
When the time for their midday siesta approached, it was exceed- 
ingly interesting to note the precautions taken by the leader, 
generally an old female, for the protection of the herd. After trying 
several places she would probably select a position just below the 
crest of a ridge, where the wind curling over the top would warn 
them of any unfriendly approach in that direction, while in every 
other an uninterrupted view was to be had right down into the valley 
below. But to make still more certain that their rest would not be 
disturbed, she would place several of the young bucks on sentry 
duty, in commanding positions round about. This exceeding wari- 
ness must be due to their persecution by wolves and snow-leopards, 
as the natives hunt them very little; though, sad to say, even they 
are beginning to realise that horns have a marketable value, owing 
chiefly to dealers who of late years have been sending representatives 
out to those parts. 

But it was not only to study their habits that I had journeyed 
to this out-of-the-way corner of the earth: rather to secure a few 
really good heads. I knew that the old bucks would be in small 
bands by themselves at that time of the year, it being late August, 
and that it was only a matter of time and patience before I would 
find them tucked away in some snug retreat. 

Every two or three days, when the ground in the vicinity of 
camp was exhausted, we moved lower down stream. The farther 
we descended the rougher grew the country, till it became very slow 
and hard work for both men and horses. In many places the 
bottom of the valley narrowed to such an extent that it was com- 
pletely filled up by the milky white glacial torrent, at each side of 
which the hills rose very abruptly. We had to make our way along 
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the side of these, often having to hurl down large rocks to form a 
path for the horses, and in some of the particularly bad and narrow 
places, the packs had to be taken off and carried over by hand. It 
was naturally very slow going, sometimes at the rate of not more 
than one mile an hour; but, thanks to the splendid way all hands 
worked, none of the baggage was lost or damaged, and not a horse 
injured, except fora few small cuts. Luckily there was always a 
flat place to camp on near the river, where a side valley emerged 
into it, and grass for the horses was plentiful everywhere. 

I was at that time beginning to get rather disheartened at my 
continual lack of success, as we had been at it day after day for 


TWO LITTLE KIRGHIZ GIRLS 


three weeks without firing a shot, except at two small bucks, which 
I had to kill to supply the camp with meat ; but we stuck to it, and 
at last the luck suddenly and completely changed. 

Camp was situated on a little grassy flat at the entrance to a 
side valley, with dense pine-woods rising steeply on each side, and 
above them grassy slopes running up to the bare rocks. As usual, 
when Margan and I started on horseback, at 5.30 a.m., it was 
bitterly cold, and the first hour’s scramble up a stream-bed through 
dripping pines and willow scrub did not make things any more 
comfortable; but on getting clear of the timber and into the sun, 
the cold soon changed to heat, which by mid-day was too great to 
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be pleasant. Indeed, though it was late August, the weather was 
a strange mixture of summer and winter. On reading the thermo- 
meter before starting I found it at 24° Fahr.; a few hours later 
in the sun it registered over 100°. 

Our strong-lunged little horses carried us up and up, over the 
steep grassy slopes, till we came within sight of the ground where 
there was a chance of finding game, which at that time of the year 
is high up, where the grass and rock meet. We now proceeded 
very slowly, spying the ground in front carefully as we advanced, 
and had not been at it for more than half an hour when my glasses 
showed me a herd of thirty-two ibex, feeding on a strip of grass 


A KIRGHIZ CARPET-MAKER, IN THE FOOT-HILLS OF THE TIAN-SHAN 


that ran up among the bare rocks, about half a mile off and well 
above us. I could tell at once by their light colour that they were 
old bucks, and with the telescope could see that several carried good 
heads. I had at last found what I wanted. Oh, the joy of that 
moment! I doubt very much whether any other form of sport can 
produce such a thrill as that experienced by the big-game hunter 
when he first sights his quarry. The stalk is intensely exciting and 
interesting, but anxiety and often fatigue tend to do away with a 
great deal of its pleasure. The moment when your object is 
accomplished, and you stand over the beast that has been the object 
of perhaps several hours’ killing work, should produce the greatest 
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thrill; but when all the excitement is over there is generally a 
feeling of reaction, coupled with that of remorse at having done to 
death such a magnificent beast. Added to which there is only 
too often the feeling of intense disappointment when the colossal 
head that has been your only thought ever since first sighted, 
turns out to be of only very moderate dimensions. No; I think 
on the whole the moment of greatest joy is when game is first 
sighted. 

Having led the horses out of sight and tied their front legs, so 
that they could not stray far, we took off all superfluous clothing 
and began the stalk. Our first object was to get a little above the 


A CURIOUS MOUNT—KIRGHIZ HERDSMAN RIDING AN OX 


herd, generally the best position to try for, as mountain game 
always seem to expect danger more from below than above. This, 
in spite of the steepness of the ascent, was easily accomplished, as 
the wind was right and a friendly ridge hid us from view. When 
we judged we were high enough, we crawled to the edge and looked 
over. There was the whole herd lying down level with us, about 
three hundred yards off, and on the far side of a deep corrie. I lay 
there for some time admiring them through my glasses as they 
lay about in all sorts of attitudes sunning themselves, and I judged 
them all to carry horns of well over forty inches, with the exception 
of four small ones who were doing sentry duty and were keenly on 
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the alert. Just below where we were lying was a covey of snow- 
cock dusting themselves on a patch of dry soil, while overhead 
soared a pair of lammergeiers, and from far below on the grassy 
slopes could be heard the shrill shrieks of the large marmots, which, 
with the bright sun and magnificent surroundings, made up as 
goodly a picture as the heart of a hunter and naturalist could 
wish for. 

It was plain that if we could only get over the ridge we were 
on, and into the corrie without being seen, a close approach to the 
ibex would be possible. After a very anxious and painful crawl over 
about fifty yards of exposed ground, where every hollow and rock 
had to be made use of, we at last got safely out of sight. We then 
made a rapid advance, as it was near mid-day, and at any moment 
the wind might get shifty, as it invariably does in those parts in the 
afternoon. Suddenly, just as we were crawling up to a rock from 
which I had hoped to get a close shot, I heard the alarm whistle 
sound, and on looking up to my right, saw an ibex that I must have 
overlooked staring down at us. There was no time to be lost, as I 
knew that the rest of the herd would be thoroughly alarmed and 
already on the move; so, with my heart thumping against my ribs 
with excitement, I scrambled quickly up to the top of the rise; here 
I saw the whole lot of them strung out broadside-on about eighty 
yards off, making slowly for the rocks above. It was the chance of 
a lifetime! My first shot dropped the largest, and the remaining 
four rounds in the magazine each accounted for one as they 
scrambled away over the rocky ground, which was too rough and 
steep to allow even an ibex to go at any great pace. I had hardly 
fired the last shot when Margan was already on his way to the 
nearest beast, knife in hand, intent on making it hallal (lawful) by 
cutting its throat. On getting the tape to work I found all the 
heads measured well, the best being 503 inches and the remainder 
48%, 48, 47, 463 inches. I then realised the extent of my success. 
Five good heads in one morning, after days and days of unsuccessful 
hunting! Only those who have hunted in a mountainous country 
at a high altitude can fully realise what it meant. 

By the time we had got the heads, skins, and the best part of 
the meat off, it was late in the afternoon; so, making a large heap 
of them, we piled rocks over to keep the wolves and foxes off, and 
left them to be brought into camp next day by a pack-horse. 

It was most curious to see the way the vultures appeared 
almost directly I had killed the ibex. All the morning hardly one 
had been seen, but in less than a quarter of an hour after the five 
lay dead, they began to arrive in large numbers, till there must have 
been quite a hundred circling overhead or perching on the rocks 
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round about. Before we had finished with the last beast there was 
a mass of birds round the first one, tearing it to pieces not eighty 
yards from us, and the hissing and gulping sounds they made were 
quite audible. It was a very interesting and amusing sight to see 
them fighting for front place, the birds on the outside jumping up 
and falling on to the top of those in the middle. Before, when I 
had killed a sheep or ibex, a dozen or so always appeared, but this 
time they seemed to realise the size of the feast prepared for them, 
and came in corresponding numbers. 

We soon got back to the horses, as it was all downhill work, 
and eventually reached camp at dusk in a blinding rain-storm, 
wet and tired, but contented. 


A TYPICAL POST STATION ON THE TURKESTAN STEPPES 


The next day I remained in camp for a well-earned rest. 
Margan and another man started off early to bring in the heads, and 
as soon as they got back, and after a photograph had been taken, 
all hands were turned on to skin and clean them. 

Though I was quite satisfied with those I had already got, I 
determined to spend one more day hunting, on the off chance of 
securing a head larger than the 50-incher, little thinking that I 
should be lucky enough to get just what I wanted. 

It was a glorious, bright, and crisp morning when we breasted 
the steep slopes above camp, and the view as we got high up above 
timber line was perfectly magnificent. All round was a jumble of 
steep ridges and valleys running down to the main river, which 
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appeared like a thin, silvery thread far below, and from each side of 
which rose the dark pine-forests, looking almost black against the 
light yellowy-green slopes above. Towering over all rose the glacial 
and snow-clad heights of the backbone of the Tian-Shan. 

There are great numbers of large marmots on the lower slopes 
of the hills. As you approach one of their colonies they give shrill 
whistles of alarm, dash for their holes, flop in, and the next second 
stick their heads out and watch you as you pass in a most comical 
manner. On several occasions we came across bear tracks, and 
found enormous excavations on the hill-sides where they had been 
endeavouring to dig out marmots during their midnight excursions. 

On getting into a very commanding position overlooking two 
likely valleys, we settled down for a long spy. For some time 


A GOOD MORNING'S WORK 


neither Margan with the telescope nor I with the glasses could find 
anything, but on going over the ground a second time I spotted a 
small herd of nine bucks. They were on about the same level as we 
were, and on the same ridge, but a long way off. An hour’s hard work, 
in and out of several little side corries, over rock and shale, which at 
every step slid from under our feet in a most tiring manner, brought 
us to a jagged cluster of rock which I had previously marked as 
probably being a suitable place from which to get a close view of 
the herd. On peering round the edge, I soon found them lying 
down on the far side of a deep gully, and, on getting the glasses to 
work, saw that one carried an exceptionally fine head. The horns 
seemed to be very long and to have an unusual spread. The question 
was how to get within shot. It was out of the question to go up 
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and round the gully, as we should have been in full view most of the 
time. After a lengthy discussion with Margan, chiefly by signs, as 
I only knew a very few words of Turki, we at last agreed that the 
only thing to do was to go right down into the valley, cross the 
entrance to the gully, and then up on to the same hill-side as the 
ibex. 

I will not weary the reader with details of the next hour’s work ; 
it will suffice to say that at the end of that time, after some very 
anxious moments with the wind, which was by no means all that 
could be desired, we at last found ourselves in a very favourable 
position, slightly above them, with the wind just right. They were 
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HOME—STARTING ON THE RETURN JOURNEY TO KULJA 
then feeding slowly away from us; so, waiting till they disappeared 
into a slight depression, we jumped up and ran as hard as the 
ground and altitude would allow, in order to catch them before they 
reappeared. Just as I fell to the ground, hoping to have time to 
get my breath before having to shoot, they all climbed into view not 
sixty yards off. I had to fire at once, as at any moment one of them 
might look back and spot us ; so, picking out the large one, I attempted 
to cover him, but was shaking so after my recent exertions that one 
moment my rifle was pointing yards over his back and the next as 
far below. However, with a great effort I managed to hold steady 
for an instant as he turned broadside on, and on pressing the trigger 
NO. CLXXVIII. VOL. xxx.—May 1910 QQ 
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was overjoyed to see him sink tothe ground. I did not bother about 
the other eight as they dashed downhill, though one carried a very 
fair head. I had got what I wanted! It was a beautiful head of 
53% in., with the record tip-to-tip measurement of 46} in. Having 
cut off the head and skin and eaten our lunch of ibex meat, bread, 
and raisins, we shouldered our loads and started on our return 
journey to the horses. Now that the excitement of the stalk was 
over, the hills seemed much steeper and the shale far looser than 
before; but the sight of that magnificent trophy being carried in 
front kept me going, and at last, after many rests, we reached the 
horses, and an hour later were back in camp. 


ON THE TOP OF A PASS (11,800 FT.) 


Everyone was very pleased with the successful termination of 
our time in the mountains, especially when I doled out presents all 
round and organised a big feast to celebrate the occasion. The last 
sounds I heard that night before dropping off to sleep were the 
cracking of marrow-bones and the hum of the men’s voices as they 
sat round the fire chewing their beloved nahs, a mixture of tobacco 
and ash. 

Having now got what I wanted, I decided to return to Kulja. 
We were then in a terribly rough country, far down the Kok Su, and 
I had made up my mind that we should have to return the same way 
as we had come, there being no other passes or tracks out of the 
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valley we were in, marked on the Russian maps. It was entirely out of 
the question to get out by following the Kok Su down, as only a 
little farther on the country became quite impassable for anything 
less agile than a goat. However, at this stage Margan came to the 
rescue and said he could lead us by a short way over into the Tekes 
valley by a pass only used by himself and a few other native hunters 
in the spring, when they come in to hunt the wapiti; but the road 
would be very rough for pack-horses. It certainly came up to his 
description, for when twenty-four hours later we at last got to the 
top of the pass (12,400 ft.) after a very stiff climb, we found that a 
glacier stretched right across. Over this the horses had to be taken 


A SNUG CAMP ON THE KOK SU RIVER—FROM THIS CAMP THE AUTHOR ENJOYED 
HIS TWO MOST SUCCESSFUL DAYS AFTER IBEX 


very carefully, as there were many nasty crevasses covered by a thin 
coating of snow. But the worst part was when we started to descend 
the other side, down which the glecier stretched in an unbroken 
sheet for quite fifty yards, though luckily ending in soft snow and 
shale, and not hard rock. We slid the horses down one at a time. 
They seemed quite to understand what was expected of them, as they 
sat back on their haunches, stuck their forelegs out in front, and 
tobogganed down in grand style. It was a marvel to me that none 
of them was badly hurt, considering the thud with which they went 
into the shale at the bottom. But for really hard work in the 
mountains these hardy little Kalmuk horses cannot be beaten, and 
they all picked themselves up rore the worse. 
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Late that night we got into more open country and camped 
once more close to some Kirghiz yurts. 

I spent a few days after roedeer along the lower edge of the 
pine-forests, getting one good specimen, also a large wild boar. It 
was really too early to hunt roe successfully, as the tall grass and 
weeds had not then been sufficiently knocked down by the frost, and 
a fleeting view of a white stern was as a rule all I saw of them. 
I here discharged Margan. He was a delightful companion to have 
with one on a long day’s hunting. Being silent, hard-working, and 
exceedingly optimistic, and with a wonderful eye for country and 
knowledge of the local peculiarities of the wind, he combined the chief 
requirements of a shikari. His only faults were an intense dislike 
for leaving his horse and walking, and an exaggerated belief in the 
shooting powers of a white man and his rifle. Often he would try 
to persuade me to shoot at 400 or 500 yards when a close 
approach was quite possible. Five days later we marched back 
into Kulja after an absence of just seven weeks. There I paid off 
the caravan, and after enjoying a two days’ rest, Stephen and I 
started on our long 800 miles drive along the post road to Tashkent, 
en route for England. 

Probably the best and most pleasant month for ibex-shooting 
in the Tian-Shan is August, as the weather is then at its best, and 
though the ibex are at that time at a greater elevation and on rather 
rougher ground, they are actually at no greater distance from one’s 
camping-ground than at other seasons. Another advantage is that 
at that time the old bucks are in small herds by themselves, and 
therefore, though harder to find, easier to get within shot of, than if 
they were surrounded by hundreds of females, as is the case at 
other seasons. 

The ground they inhabit is fairly easy, and it is only occasion- 
ally that one comes across a place that can be called really 
dangerous; it is the altitude that takes it out of you more than 
anything else. 

Morning is the best time for stalking; in the afternoon the wind 
generally becomes very strong and shifty, clouds roll down, and a 
rain or snow storm is of almost daily occurrence. 

I think that any sportsman who is not afraid of plenty of really 
hard hill-work will not fail to have an enjoyable time with the game 
that is to be found among the bleak plateaux, grassy slopes, and 
dense pine-forests of the Tian-Shan. 
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ANCIENT ANGLING AuTHOoRS. By W. E. Turrell. Illustrated. 
London: Gurney & Jackson. 


Mr. Turrell, setting himself to discuss Ancient Angling Authors, 
had abundance of material. Doubtless a vast deal more has been 
written about fishing than about any other sport. As soon as men 
began to write at all they seem to have devoted themselves to this 
theme ; and though it might be supposed that everything there was to 
say has been said many times, books on fishing continue to pour 
from the press. To some extent this is accounted for by the fact 
that fishing is probably the most ancient of sports. Two thousand 
years since the Egyptians are said to have used hooks, rods, and 
lines almost undistinguishable from those in use at the present day, 
and so the fisherman had centuries start of the gunner. It is quite 
a remarkable thing to find any adverse criticism of angling. Plutarch 
is one of an exceedingly small number of exceptions who abused the 
sport, describing it as “‘a filthy, base, illiberal employment, having 
neither wit nor perspicacity in it, nor worth the labour.” We are 
not aware whose translation this is, but there is no mistaking the 
sentiment ! 

Most people know that Dame Juliana Berners published in 
1496 a volume which she called a “‘ Treatyse of ffyshynge wyth an 
Angle.’’ Few people, however, know more than the title of the work, 
and it was Mr. Turrell’s mission to dip into this and other volumes. 
It is puzzling to understand why she described the salmon as a 
‘gentle fish,” particularly as she went on to add that ‘‘ he is combrous 
for to take.” Salmon are certainly anything but gentle, as those 
who have caught them will testify. The trout she describes as a 
“‘right fervent biter.” The barbel is said to be ‘‘a sweat fish, but 
is quasy meat and perilous for man’s body. And if he be eaten 
raw, he may be cause of man’s death, which hath often been seen.” 
Doubtless Dame Juliana knew what was going on in her own day; 
nevertheless it does seem curious to read of men who have died from 
eating raw barbel. The carp she considered a dainty fish, adding 
‘but there be few in England, and so I write less of them.”” Carp 

must have increased. The pike she calls a “ good fish; but for that 
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he devoureth so many as well of his own kind as of other, I love him 
the less,”’ the sympathetic lady remarked. 

Of course there is much about salmon. One of the authorities 
Mr. Turrell has lighted on is a certain Barker who wrote a book 
called ‘‘ Barker’s Delight; or, the Art of Angling,” issued in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. Barker had observed that ‘‘ the 
salmon swimmeth most commonly in the midst of the river. In all 
his travels he is desirous to see the uppermost part of the river: 
travelling on his journey, in the heat of the day he may take a bush: 
if the fisherman espy him he goeth at him with a spear, so shortneth 
his journey.” ‘‘Shortneth his journey” is quaintly put. Barker 
had evidently had some tough customers to deal with. On certain 
occasions he told his readers that when they hooked salmon they 
would have to turn the fish ‘‘as you do a wild horse.”’ 

It will be rather a shock to those who have always been taught 
to accept Izaak Walton’s words as gospel to learn that ‘‘ many of 
his statements are inaccurate.”” Walton seems to have accepted all 
he read, instead of trusting only to his own experience; and as to 
salmon-fishing, of that he had enjoyed little. At this time of day 
it strikes one as odd to find a large portion of a book devoted to 
‘* The Method of Fishing in Hackney River.” So far as we know 
Hackney River has long since ceased to be; but ‘‘ William Gilbert, 
Gent,” in his ‘‘ Angler’s Delight,” went at great length into the subject 
of angling in that stream. 

It happens that in this magazine we have published several 
papers on fishing by clergymen, who probably did not know that 
their participation in the sport would have offended an old ecclesias- 
tical authority, Dr. Edward Stillingfleet, Dean of St. Paul’s and 
afterwards Bishop of Worcester. The Dean was “afraid he might 
be thought too rigid if he abridged a clergyman of this amusement,” 
but he could not allow him any relaxation which depended upon the 
destruction of life. He compromised, however, by giving the clergy 
leave to fish with a net, which comes to the same thing. It was 
pointed out to him that trout inhabited rapid rivulets, accessible 
only to a fly, whereas nets required a boat and other apparatus, as 
furthermore that net-fishing was commonly forbidden as too 
destructive. Many poor clergymen who lived near a trout-stream, 
it was urged, might find it convenient to bring a dish of fish to his 
family. The Dean saw the force of this, and wound up in what we 
now call a question-begging fashion. If trout could be caught in no 
other way than with a hook, they might be so taken, but he thought 
that clergymen ought to leave other people to do it. It was also pointed 
out to him that Dr. Donne, the eminent divine, was an angler, as 
also was Dr. Stillingfleet’s predecessor in the deanery, Dr. Nowel. 
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The controversy, which was getting the Dean into a series of tangles, 
went on to show that Peter had “cast his hook into the sea” by 
divine command. Altogether the Dean got very much the worst of 
it. Mr. Turrell’s book is highly diverting, and to some extent 
instructive. 


THE ENCYCLOP2DIA OF THE STABLE. By Vero Shaw. Illustrated, 
London: George Routledge & Sons. Igto. 


Mr. Shaw tells people a great many things about horses which 
are for the most part matters of common knowledge. He touches 
briefly and casually on a variety of important subjects, many of 
which might be discussed in a volume without exhausting all that 
there is to say, and in many cases he hesitates to express definite 
opinions. Being arranged in encyclopedic form, the student can 
readily find the point about which he is seeking information, though 
whether that information can be gleaned from what he reads is 
another matter. Thus of bearing reins we are told that sometimes 
they are necessary, but in many cases improperly used; which is so 
true that it was scarcely worth saying. It is obvious again that “if 
a runaway horse be turned on to a steep hill, the chances of his 
slowing down are materially increased.” There is a paragraph 
about coachmen. ‘‘ Were the ordinary horse-owner to exercise a 
little more care and discretion in engaging his coachman, his horses 
would do better, and he might not run risks which occasionally 
threaten him.” So Mr. Shaw writes, and of course it is undeniable; 
but what is the ordinary horse-owner to do? The chances are he 
takes all the care possible, and indeed the author adds that ‘‘a 
really competent and in every way desirable coachman is very hard 
to find.” 

With regard to the colours of horses, it is stated that ‘‘the 
most common colours are chestnut and bay, the former being 
steadily on the increase,” and of this we are by no means sure. 
We should have been inclined to the belief that during the last 
quarter of a century bays have more than held their own, at any 
rate amongst thoroughbreds. ‘‘ Dealers must be regarded as a 
necessary evilin the horse world, the expression ‘ evil’ being applied 
to them owing to the fact that unfortunately a considerable number 
of their body ignore the fact that honesty is the best policy in business 
transactions.” This seems far too sweeping, and as usual Mr. Shaw 
modifies his assertion, admitting that ‘‘ there are hundreds of horse- 
dealers whose methods of carrying on their businesses are absolutely 
beyond reproach and whose integrity is above suspicion.” We 
do not agree with his description of doping. This, he says, 
is ‘an American expression applied generally to the treatment of 
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horses’ infirmities with the object of producing temporary relief.” 
He goes on to speak of ether and menthol applied to the leg as “a 
favourite dope for lameness.” Doping we should describe as the 
employment of drugs to stimulate temporarily a horse’s capacity— 
or sometimes to weaken it. Mr. Shaw writes that “no good end 
would be furthered by publishing details of operations which are 
admittedly illegal.” Doping is illegal under Jockey Club Rules, but 
not under the rules of the National Hunt. As it was employed a 
few years back it caused horses much suffering, and often did them 
lasting injury. In spite of the law against it one is occasionally 
driven to suspect that it is far from an extinct practice. The drain- 
ing of a stable is described as ‘‘a far more important subject than a 
great many horse-owners appear to imagine.” The modern prefer- 
ence is for the total disuse of drains. When the Badminton stables 
were rebuilt many years ago, no drains of any sort were allowed, and 
this system has been largely followed elsewhere. On the summering 
of hunters we find, as usual, divergent counsels. ‘‘ Opinions differ 
greatly as to the wisdom of turning horses out,” Mr. Shaw writes. 
We are afraid those in search of definite instructions will be dis- 
appointed in this volume. What the author usually winds up with 
is the familiar statement that there are two sides to most questions. 


THE AvutTocaR Roap Book. By Charles D. Harper. Vol. I. 
England South of the Thames. London: Methuen & Co. 
IgIo. 

The author of this book believes that “it will fill a niche 
conspicuously empty,” and it is certainly a volume which will prove 
of great value and convenience to motorists. A traveller provided 
with it cannot well miss his way, must always know where he is, 
how far he has gone, and how far he has to go. As an example we 
may instance the Dover Road, with which the book begins. A brief 
description is first given, the motorist is informed that it is seventy 
miles and three-quarters to his destination, he sees that when he 
has gone half a mile from London Bridge he comes to 
St. George’s Church, Borough, and is told it is near the Tabard, 
from which Chaucer’s Canterbury Pilgrims set out. Five miles from 
London, and therefore sixty-five and three-quarters from Dover, he 
will have reached Blackheath, and the book reminds him that 
Wat Tyler was here in 1381, that the Lord Mayor and citizens 
welcomed Henry V returning from Agincourt in 1415, that Jack 
Cade and the insurgents mustered in 1450, and Charles II was 
acclaimed by Londoners on his restoration in 1660. A little 
diagram shows that there is a hill to be ascended. When Shooters’ 
Hill is reached another ascent is indicated, and thirteen and a quarter 
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miles from London a little diagram of a bridge shows that he has 
come to Cray Court and must cross the Cray. When there isa 
descent, that is of course duly shown. Hints as to the right way to 
take when forked roads are met are given. The little scraps of 
history add much interest to the itinerary. There are, naturally, 
a few mistakes. The Earl of Onslow, for instance, does not live at 
“Clarendon Park.’ This is a misprint for ‘‘Clandon”’; but a few 
such slips were doubtless inevitable. 


BRITISH MOUNTAIN CLimBs. By George D. Abraham. Illustrated. 
London: Mills & Boon. t1g10. (7s. 6d.) 


Mr. Abraham is known as an enthusiastic climber. He is 
intimately acquainted with the mountains and crags of England, 
Scotland—including the Isle of Skye—and Wales, and probably 
everything that is to be learnt from a book may be gathered from 
this convenient little volume, which will go easily into the pocket 
notwithstanding that it runs to 450 pages. The climber receives 
in many cases the most detailed instructions. Thus, for instance, 
in the ascent of the Napes Needle, at one point the aspirant is 
instructed : ‘‘ There is a large handhold at the right hand, and some 
small finger-tip holds for the left, which steady the balance, whilst 
first the knees and then the feet are placed on the edge of this 
mantel-shelf. Standing upright and firmly on this, it is a simple 
matter to move along to its left hand edge, where there is an 
awkward step up for the left foot on to a smooth, sloping foothold, 
which seems to grow smoother the longer it is looked upon. Delay 
is unwise; yet extreme care should be used here. . . . One Easter 
the writer was watching a youthful leader on the final section. His 
hands had just grasped the somewhat rounded top of the needle 
when a large party of friends across on the ‘dress circle’ burst into 
loud applause. This so startled the leader that his hand slipped off 
the rounded top, his foot slipped off the small foothold, and he slid 
several inches down the top boulder, until British-nailed climbing- 
boots came upon the well-known sloping foothold. For the instant 
the sight was terrifying, for his body gave a sickening lurch back- 
ward; but at the crucial moment he was able to grasp the smaller 
handhold to regain the lost balance. It is the narrowest escape 
that I have ever seen. That young climber dreams yet of his 
sensations that day on the Napes Needle; he never climbed again.” 
What dangerous work this is, several fatal accidents which have 
occurred during the Jast few weeks too plainly show, and the risks 
are easily realisable from the pictures and from many of the incidents 
recorded. But there are those who find the excitement and desire 
of achievement irresistible. 
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BADMINTON NOTA BENE 


The aeroplane market is rapidly becoming established, and anyone with what 
we may call upward ambitions who desires to buy a biplane or a monoplane or 
dirigible balloon, or to obtain information about these subjects, may be advised to apply 
to the British and Colonial Aeroplane Co., Ltd., of Clare Street House, Bristol. 

All drivers of motor cars, especially those who, having weak or short sight, depend 
upon glasses, know the imperative necessity of obtaining serviceable and effective 
goggles. Dr. Bevan of Blaina, Mon., has lately patented an excellent invention, 
the Air Pad Goggle. This is made without glasses, two short tubes with open ends 
being set in the frame, which fits closely to the face. Spectacles can be worn behind 
them ; but the goggles are of course equally convenient to those who are fortunate 
enough not to require artificial aids to sight. 
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As motor boats become lower in price their popularity naturally increases. 
The chief essential is, of course, an effective engine, and testimonials from 
users of the “ Little Demon,” turned out by the Southend Engineering Co., Leigh-on- 
Sea, show without doubt that this is what was wanted. The engine is so easily 
understood that one of the users writes to say that he was able to manage it without 
any previous experience the first time he tried it. Testimonials from abroad also 
testify to the merit of the machine. 

* * * 

It is natural that those who wish to hire motor cars should have preferences 
with regard to the different makes, and as a rule their fancies in this way are not 
easily satisfied. ‘The Motor Box Office, Limited, Premier House, 48, Dover Street, 
Piccadilly, W., has been started to meet this want. Cars of all makes can be hired 
for any period from two hours up to a year ; and when valuable cars are let out it need 
scarcely be said that the utmost care is taken to find the best drivers. 


* * * 


Those who are fortunate enough to be able to take a holiday, and desire pic- 
turesque scenery with a little sport thrown in, will do well to make the acquaintance 
of the Black Lion Hotel, Llanfairtalhaiarn, Abergele, North Wales, one of the 
attractions being two miles of brown trout, sea trout, and salmon fishing on the 
River Elwy, free to visitors ; and in the season good shooting may be had. 

* x * * * * 

When any new horse remedy is spoken of the great question to be asked is 
“ Who uses it ?” and when well-known trainers and others whose names are familiar 
in connection with horses select one out of the many which come before them, it 
must have special claims. “ Equinoint,” the Absorbent Blister, manufactured by 
Messrs. Davis, Goodall & Co., Birtley, Newcastle-on-Tyne, which gives no pain and 
leaves no blemish, while doing its work thoroughly, is used by such trainers as 
Sir Charles Nugent, Bart., Surgeon-Captain F. F. MacCabe, Mr. R. J. Farquharson, 
Mr. Alfred Walters, and, among well-known horsemen, Colonel C. Rivers Bulkeley 
and William Dale of Badminton. It is exported to all parts of the world. 


* * * * 


Probably more really first-class whips are turned out by Messrs. G. and J. Zair, 
of 117, Bishop Street, Birmingham, than by any other manufacturer, a circumstance 
which speaks for itself. A well-got-up catalogue, to be had on application, shows 
all sorts of varieties of whips for hunting, polo, racing, riding, and driving, varying 
in price, but all of the best quality. 


* * * * * k 


One is not surprised to find a firm of boot and shoe makers living at St. Andrews, 
N.B., devoting themselves specially to golfing footwear. This is the case with 
Messrs. Donaldson and Son, who claim that their shoes are peculiarly suitable for 
golfers owing to the experience the makers have gained at the headquarters of the 
game. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the May competition will be announced in the 
July issue. 


THE MARCH COMPETITION 


The Prize in the March competition has been divided among 
the following competitors:—Mr. J. Day, Sussex Place, South 
Kensington ; Captain H. H. Smith, gth Bhopal Infantry, Rangoon, 
Burma; Mr. R. W. Graves, Berners Street, W.; Mrs. G. Blacklock, 
QOuatt, Bridgnorth; Hon. Mrs. Irby, Glanaethwy, Bangor, N. Wales ; 
Mr. Henry C. Semon, I.M.S., Rawal Pindi, Punjab; Mr. L. Frewen, 
6oth Rifles; Mr. A. Smith, Winchester; Mr. A. Abrahams, St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, London; and Mr. A. St. John Wright, 
Lieutenant, the Essex Regiment, Felsted, Essex. 
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THE QUORN HUNT—CROSSING THE BROOK AT GADDESBY 


Photograph by Mr. J. Day, Sussex Place, South Kensington 


AN ELEPHANT, THE PROPERTY OF THE BOMBAY-BURMA TRADING COMPANY, WALKING 
UP A PILE OF TEAK LOGS WHICH HE AND TWO FEMALES HAVE ARRANGED 


Photograph by Captain H. H. Smith, 9th Bhopal Infantry, Rangoon, Burma 
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GRAND MILITARY, SANDOWN PARK—THE WATER JUMP 
Photograph by Mr. R. W. Graves, Berners Street, W. 


Photograph by Mrs. G. Blacklock, Quatt, Bridgnorth 
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LADY SLADE’S HOUNDS ON THE WAY TO THE MEET THROUGH FLOODED ROADS 


Photograph by Mrs. Carne-Williams, North Petherton, Bridgwater 


FISHING NEAR THE FALLS OF THE KADUNA ABOVE ZUNGERU, NORTHERN NIGERIA 


Photograph by Captain G. G. Weatherhead, The King’s Own Regiment, Northern Nigeria 
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A POINT-TO-POINT 


Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 


INTERCOMPANY FOOTBALL—7TH COMPANY JU. 54TH COMPANY ROYAL GARRISON 
ARTILLERY FOR THE GENERAL’S CHALLENGE SHIELD 


Photograph by Mrs. A. G. Smith, Officers’ Quarters, College Lane, Gibraltar 
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MEET OF THE BELVOIR HOUNDS AT RAUCEBY, GRANTHAM 


Photograph by Miss F. J. Evskine, Stamford 


WILD STAG ROARING AT ASHTON COURT, NEAR BRISTOL 


The stag had come down to the court for a feed of grass, and was caught by the camera betore 
he could make his escape 


Photograph by the Hon. Mrs. Irby, Glanaethwy, Bangor, N. Wales 
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WHALES SEEN ON A WHALING EXPEDITION NEAR GENSAN, KOREA 


Photograph by Mr. H. Holter, Shanghai Club, Shanghai 


BOXING ON BOARD T.S. PLASSY 


Photograph by Mr. Henry C. Semon, I.M.S., Rawal Pindi, Punjab 


IN THE RED SEA 
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PIGSTICKING WITH THE MEERUT TENT CLUB 


Photograph by Mr. L. Frewen, 60th Rifles 


WINCHESTER COLLEGE SENIORS’ STEEPLECHASE 


Photograph by Mr. A. Smith, Winchester 
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"" CLASS FOR THE ROYAL BOMBAY YACHT CLUB CHALLENGE CUP 


START IN THE “A 
Photograph by Mr. Duncan F. Vines, Bombay 


FOOTBALL IN THE SNOW AT BRUSSELS 


Photograph by My. G. Romdenne, Brussels 
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CAPE POLO CLUB GYMKHANA—THE LAST HURDLE IN THE AFFINITY RACE 


Photograph by Mr. Arnold Keyzer, Cape Town 


WesST SURREY BEAGLES—HOUNDS CROSSING A BROOK 


Photograph by Mr. C. Bristow-Noble, Warnham, Horsham, Sussex 
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TENT-PEGGING—25TH BATTERY R.F.A. SPORTS AT NEEMUCH 


Photograph by Mr. H. M. Roberts, Neemuch, Central India 


CAMBRIDGE RACING AGAINST A SCRATCH CREW AT PUTNEY 


Photograph by Mr. A. Abrahams, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London . 
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HOCKEY—MILL HILL SCHOOL v. MR. A. W. BALL’S XI. 


Photograph by Mr. W. G. Edwards, Gilbertscliff, Langland, Mumbles, near Swansea 


HAILSHAM HARRIERS—JUMPING A DYKE WITH THE HOUNDS IN FULL CRY 


Photograph by Mr. A. St. John Wright, Lieutenant, the Essex Regiment, Felsted, Essex 
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Ss. E. SAUNDERS, Lro., 


Motor Yacht ai Boat Specialists, 
EAST COWES, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


Designers and Builders of the Fastest Motor Boats afloat, including 
‘‘Ursula,” the Duke of Westminster’s record-breaker. 


A HUMOROUS POEM- entitled 


SPANKING DREAM.” 


THE DREAM OF A MILITANT SUFFRAGETTE! 


The poem describes a Suffragette’s amusing (yet ‘‘ painful !”) dream. 
She dreams she is the first to be captured by the police, and dealt with 
under a ‘‘new law” which has very hurriedly come into operation at the 
hands of a ‘‘harassed’’ Premier! ‘The nature of the alarming “ new law” 
is shown in the title! The desperate struggle in the cell—the forcible 
‘‘ preparation ’—the infliction of the ‘‘ spanking,” are vividly drawn. 


SECURE THIS FOR SUFFRAGETTE FRIENDS! 


Price aa. Send P.O., not stamps.; 


§. G. FIELD, Exchange Buildings, High Street, Stratford-on-Avon. 


No more Bald Heads, nor Thin and Poor Hair! 


GOLDEN OIL HAIR TONIC. 


Guaranteed to Cure and Prevent Baldness. Quickly stops the Hair falling out. 
Golden Oil Hair Tonic makes the hair to grow from the first hour it is used. In cases of baldness, age or the duration of 
the baldness is no impediment to a complete cure. 
LADIES who use Golden Oil Hair Tonic for a few the data obtained being of a most satisfactory character, and in- 
months will be charmed with the increased dicating it to be a judicious and valuable preparation that is wel! 
luxuriance and beauty of their hair. suited for the purpose for which it is designed. It is a unique pre- 
Dr. A. B. GRIFFITHS, Ph.D., etc, the eminent paration for the hair and scalp, promoting the growth, preventing 


d beautifying the hair. I can strongly 
Analytical and Consulting Chemist, Bacteriologist, and Assayer, Premature grey nes, 
the following Report in favour of Golden Oil ir Tonic : recommend GOLDEN OIL — as a first 


for the hair.” GRIFFITHS 
“Chemical, Bacteriological, and Assay Laboratories, tion 
“98, Stockwell Park Road, London, S.W. Pu” and Consulting per &e. 
“ October 25,1 A Bottle of GOLDEN OIL HAIR TONIC at 4/6 
“I hereby certify that the GOLDEN OIL HAIR TONIC ies n will serve a Lady or Gentleman for 6 months, and is a most 
rigorously analysed and practically tested in these Laboratories, economical dressing for the hair. 
In Bottles, free by Post, at 2/6, 4/6, & G/= (Postal Orders only). 


THE GOLDEN OIL CO., WARWICK, ENGLAND, and from all Chemists 


Acknowledged to be the finest Dog Food in existence. 


MELOX MARVELS 


The New Dry Diet for Dogs. Superseding the old-fashioned Dog Biscuit. 
To be obtained of all Corn Merchants, Grocers, and Stores, 


Factory: LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E. HIS MAESTY THE KANG. 


SUMMER TOURS 
and Pleasure. 
Before arranging your Holidays write for particulars of the 


CHEAPEST SEA TRIP IN THE WORLD. 
I2 Guineas Islands and Madeira 


Including One Week’s Hotel Accommodation at the Metropole, Las Palmas, or the Pino de Oro, 
Santa Cruz, Teneriffe. 


FOR Ries TO”... JAMAICA (the New Riviera). 


covers First-class Return, with about Six Days’ Accommodation at the Palatial Constant Spring 
Hotel—the whole trip occupying One Month. 


wat 


ELDER DEMPSTER ®& CO., Head Office: Colonial House, LIVERPOOL. 


4, St. Mary Axe, London; 30, Mosley Street, Manchester ; Canada House, Bristol ; Cardiff, etc. 


THE MOTOR BOX OFFICE, L”: 


Premier House, 48, Dover Street, Piccadilly, W., 


are in an unique position for supplying for Hire every make and type of Petrol or 
Electric Cars in London for any purpose. The Cars are the smartest looking and 
best kept which can be obtained for hire, and are let for any period at the most 
moderate rates consistent with comfort, appearance, and make or type of car 
desired. Special quotations are now being made for Cars for town use during the 
season, and it is desirable to book early as they are being rapidly taken up. 


Special Rates to the various Golf Courses and Race Meetings. 
Telephone—450 Gerrard. Telegraphic Address-——‘*‘ Moboxian, London.” 
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SADDLE & HARNESS PASTE 


As supplied 
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W. WREN & CO 

é BROWN BOOT AND SHOE ' 
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